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l>4^. tlie Puritans raised tlioir lietiils, bnUi in the camp aud in the 
House of Coromouii. Englanil began to change her face, and when Uie ImteiitiudeDt party 
had gut the siiperiurity in the state, no trac« was left of Old Merr>' England. ! It was not 
enough, that hpavy penalties wvre decreed against the lighter Wees which had never before 
hcoii even niiiidenieanours, nevero 1»wh were parsed against all [lubUc amusements: the Mar- 
polus were hewn dnwn, (ho ^Iny-hnuDes elosed; orders wure given thnt CJiriHtioAii, from timi! 
immemorial, the season itf mirth and ,)oy. shonhl be stricUy observed Ha a fa^t. Now the 
mansions of the great resounded iio more with revels, the village greens were deserted. Hud 
Uie Christmas caroU were heard no more. The innocent intorconriie of the sexes was looked 
Dpon with an evil eye by the austi^re sectariea. illicit love by which nohoiIy'H interests werti hurt, 
was made a misdemeanour, adultery was puniiiheil with deatJi. This immoderate zeal of the 
Turitans which was so little tempered by humjinity and common ^ense, esasperaled the 
nation more ami more ugaiust its oppressors, and if the I'lnitan witli his eyes turned up to 
htaven, his demure looks, liis lank hair, lus plain dress, his unstarched Unen, his cant imd 
strange scruples h»d btM-u a subject uf muckuiy aud cimtorupt, he now became a snbject ut 
hatred and animosity. *) — - The military tyranuy passed away, and the Restoration delivered 
the conntry from the oppi-essioii uf the Independent party. But; just as in France, aftor the 
ileftth of Lewis X!V who, in his old ape. hail become religious and mailo devotion a lashiou, 
the orgies of the iJegeucy cncour«ged all c^^ees8 of licentiousnes-s and imptidenci-; so in Kiiglauil 



. period of wild and desperate 



ioluteness followed the domination of the saint». \ Every 



b<Kly hastened to indemnity himself by licentioasness aud immoralitv for years of mortitlcatiou. 



/•n,» 



lonil state of the nation is reflected in the litcraturo of tltat age. The most eminent 



writers were the panders of vice iind inileeeucy, insteiut of being the promoters of virtne. 
It i^ especially in the dramas tliat we find distilled aud condensed, tts Macauhiy says, the 
essential spirit of the fashionable world dilriuj; Uie Anti-puritan reaction. This part of tlie 
English literature u clever, indeed, and very entertaining, hut the aathors' wit U sullidd. witli 
indecency, the elegnnco uf their style di^tigured by grossness and immorality. Even the pathos 
of Inigedy w«s iiiterniised with rihalilry. but still more immoral was the tenden<^' of comedy. 
Adultery, pnilli^acv. cootenipt of morals uud ivtigiou. formed tht- prominent feiiture^ of tlie 
hero's character. -The Piirilan had affected formality ; the coinie poet laughed al deconini. 
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The Puritan had frowned at innocent diversions; the comic poet took under his patronage 
the most flagitious excesses. The Puritan had canted; the comic poet blasphemed. The 
Puritan had made an aflair of gallantry felony without benefit of clergy; the comic poet repre- 
sented it as an honourable distinction." *) — This state of immorality was not only the effect 
of the Anti-puritan reaction, it must also be imputed to the conniption of the court. Supreme 
power was in the hands of a libertine , and inimical as the reign of Charles 11 was to the 
])olitical interests of England, it was still more pernicious to her morals. When the Earl 
of Shaftesbury once entered the room of the King, Charles called to him: "Lo, there comes 
the most dissolute man among all my subjects." Shaftesbury , deeply bowing to the King, 
replied: "Yes, Sire, among the subjects." This answ^er, unduly £ranl{ as it was, was 
thoroughly true. The Diary of Samuel Pepys and the Memoirs of Hamilton paint the court- 
life of that age in such dark colours, that we should suspect them of exaggeration, if the 
accounts of all contemporaries did not agree with them. The^ dissolute manners of the court 
infected the whole nation. Though scarcely any rank or profession escaped the infection of 
the prevailing immorality, the aristocracy was most deeply infected, and the comic poet was 
the mouthpiece of this most corrupted part of a corrupted society. — When the Revolution 
of 11)88 had dethroned James II. and made the son-in-law of this foolish and heartless man, 
William, Prince of Orange, King of England, the court became more virtuous, and did not 
give any encouragement to licentiousness, as that of the Stuarts had done. Mary's religious 
principles were strict, and William, though bom with violent passions and quick sensibilities , 
knew how to hide them before the eyes of the world. Then a remarkable change of manners 
took place, chiefly in the middle classes. They had at first participated in the natural 
reaction against the immoderate austerity of the Roundheads, but soon enough, deterred by 
the dissoluteness of the Restoration, they had turned again to Puritanism in its milder forms; 
they now became highly pleased that religious sense, civil honesty, and simple manners were 
no longer a subject of mockery. But in the higher classes of society the depravity of the 
Restoration did not cease, and the manners of the aristocracy retained a deep tincture of 
the reign of Charles. Looseness of manners and sprightly licentiousness still formed a part 
of the character of a man of breeding. The same manners that were prevalent in real life, 
were exhibited in the dramatic compositions of that time. Congreve, though less indecent 
than Dryden and Wycherley, is by no means friendly to morality. Vice, though occasionally 
laslied, is more frequently painted in the most attractive colours, amd the dramatic works of 
Etherege, Ravenscraft and others are no less obscene and shocking. But the regeneration 
of morals which was then beginning, became visible in several attacks against the immoral 
stage. Sir Richard Blackmore published the heroic poem of Prince Arthur in 1G95, and his 
Satire upon Wit in 1699, both written against the licentious poets of that age. Of much 
greater influence was the work of a clergyman, Jeremy Collier, whose "A short view of thc^ 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage" uttered what the greater part of the nation 
had felt for a long time, the aversion to the demoralizing abuse of the stage, an institution 
which should serve for quite contrary purposes. The consequences of tliis book soon appeared : 



*) Ma can lay, Comic dramatists of the Restoration. 



Ftrqiihttr ami Vaoburf^ we fimt tracer of a ret'ornmtion of mansers ace a 
with the Reneral lascivioiisncsM. In this lauilabl<t> effort cumPilv persisted, ami, after a shnrt 
inb'rval. it hecame — iotentioiially moralizing. (Duriug the reign of Queen Anne the nation 
uia«li> considerable advances iu morftlily. Tliii ijneen herself, a wife of correct iuftral», gave 
a good exaiiiple. though the high aristocracy under the mask of a certain decency persevered 
in the clis«(ihit<' umnncru of the pert'eding age. In 17m, an express order forbade all dni- 
utatic representations which were conti-ary tn rehgion and good manners. iCoUey Cihher, 
8tcele. unit citlierx have broken with Uiv foniior imniomhty: the Kimctity iff iiiiitrimouy i<^ 
uutnnched, and though there is still such bawdrj- in Uie pieces of St«ele. as woulil make the 
blood rush into the cheeks of any woman, Steele was Uie Hrst of all Kugliah writers who 
r**ally neouied to admire and respect womeu. While t'ongreve looked on theui h* mere 
iuHtruments of gallantry. Steele admii-Ml their nrtue, acknowledged tlieir sense, and adon-d 
their purity and heanty. *) from the pn^face of the Irving Lovqt we learn that Wlt'eh? 
considered the stage at an establishment for moral improvemont. / But much greater than 
the iutlneuce of these moralizing dramatic onmpositious on tlie improvement of mauufrx, wns 
that of a new and pueutikr kind of literature which consisted in short essaya on men and 
manuefH, published perioilically. The credit of c<jmnieucing tins branch of litjirature in dtiv 
Itt Iticbard Steele, who. on the l'~»th. of April 17iJ9. pubhshed the tirst number of the Tatler. 
The Spectator and tlie (iuardian followed. Hut Ihese periodical piipers, geueraliy knnwu 
under tJio name of "moral pupors," woulil uever have eB'ected so great a social nifonii but 
I f»r the asRiiitance of a tuan who is the author nf the most approved )iiece!«. of the "tineKt 
strokes of wit and humour" in them. (Tatl. 371.) 1 &tred like a distressed prince, St«el« 
says in the preface of the 4th volume of llie Tatler, who calls in a powerful neighlxinr to 
his aid. I was undone by my auxihary; when I had once ealleil him in. I could not Huhitist 
without depending un him." This auxiliary was Joseph Addison. 



Life and writings of Addison. 

Joseph Addison wil^^ Imni on the 1st of M«y I'i'ri. at Milstou. near Ambronebury, 
in the county of Wilts. His tather was ri'Cl.ir of .Milslon. when Joseph Was bom, aud bwam«t 
afterwards archdeacon of Coventry and dean uf Lichlield. .\ddison was at first sent to school 
to a Mr. Naish, at Ambrosebnry, afierwanls to Mr. Taylor, at i?alisbury; in IfiB.t be was 
committe<I to the care of Mr. Shaw, at Lichtield. and in ir.Nfi he was removed to the fharter- 
House, where he became acijuainted witJi Steele. In 1<tS7, Joseph, at fifteen, possessed 
of a classical taste and a considerable stock i>f learning, went to Oxford; hem he 
was entered into Queen's ('oltege, and afterward.* elected into Magdalen ('ollege. where he 
vigorously pursued the study of the Greek and Koman authors. By tlie persuasions of Charles 
Montague he was prevailed upon to rehmiuisb liis design i>f entering into h<ily ordem, and 
having spent ten years iu Magdalen College, he obtained a yearly pension of 3(H) pounds 
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from the Crown by the interference of the Lord Chancellor Somers, which enabled him, in 
1(>99, to go on his travels. He visited France and Italy, and returned to England through 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, after having passed nearly three years on the Continent. 
He now remained for some time without any public employment, till, in 1 704, he was appointed 
to succeed Locke in the place of Commissioner of Appeals, In 1705, he went to Hannover 
with Lord Halifax, and, the year aft^r, he was appointed Under-Secretary of State. His next 
advancement, in 1709, was to the post of Secretary under the Marquis of Wharton, Lord 
Lieutenant in Ireland. When, in 1710, the Whig ministers were turned out, and the Tories 
called to oftice, Addison's Secretaryship was taken from him. Upon the death of Queen 
Anne, the Lords Justices, in whom the regency was lodged, appointed him their Secretary 
and soon after the accession of King George I, when the Earl of Sunderland was constituted 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Addison became a second time Secretary for the affairs of that 
kingdom. But Addison did not remain long in Ireland. In 1715, his Lordship resigned the 
post of Lord Lieutenant, and Addison was made one of the Lonls of Trade. In 1717, he 
was liaised to liis liighest elevation, the post of Secretary of State. His impaired health, 
however, compelled him soon to solicit his dismission, which he obtained, and to retire upon 
a pension of fifteen hundred a year. On the 17th of June 1719 he died, leaving behind 
him only one daughter, by the Countess of Warwick, to whoin he had been married but 
three years. 

Addison first distinguished himself by his Latin compositions, published in the 
Mnsae Anglicanae, which were deservedly praised, among others by Boileau. His fii'st English 
performance is a copy of verses to Dryden, which was soon followed by a translation of the 
fourth Georgic , of which Dryden makes honorable mention, and by an Essay on the Georgics. 
His next publication was a poem, entitled "An Account of the greatest English Poets.*' 
In 1(J95, Addison addressed a poem upon one of King Willijun's campaigns, to Lord Somers, 
who was so much delighted with it that he procured him the means for travelling. On his 
return to England, he was introduced by Lord Halifax to the Lord Treasui-er Godolphin as 
a fit person to celebrate the great battle of Blenheim. Addison undertook the proposed task, 
and liis Campaign was as much admired by the public as by the Minister. Soon after this 
poem, he published his Travels in Italy, with a dedication to Lord Somers. This work was 
followed by the Opera of Rosamond. Whilst he was in Ireland, he wrote his contributions to 
the Tatler which was then published by Ilichard Steele. In 1710, during the election for 
the new parliament, Addison published a political journal, entitled the Whig Examiner, and 
when, in 1711, the Tatler was succeeded by the Spectator, Addison \^Tote those essays which 
entitle him to be considered "not only as the gi'eatest of the English essayists, but as the 
forerunner of the great English novelists."*) After, in 1713, he had 4)rought on the stage 
his tragedy of Cato, he gave his assistance to the Guardian, by which the Spectator had 
been replaced in the same year. In 1715, he published the Freeholder, a paper, written in 
defence of the government. In the following year, the Drummer, a comedy, was performed. 
The Dialogues upon Medals, for which the materials were collected in Italy, and the Treatise 



*) Macaulay, Lif^ and writings of Addison. 
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upon the Uhriatiaii Ifoligion were puVJished nflfr [mm ilcatli liy Ticull. to Uib can of wliom 
]\K liitd iiitniMteil the publicntinn of hU wurks, which ho liail ilcilicMfil to Tiitg);)*. principal 
Secretan* of Stjitc it very fi'w ditvi bft'oir his lU'jitli. 



Addison's influence on his apge. 

tln^:lish poeti^ then was liut mi imitation of I'vencli poetr)-; Shnkespttari- and Slittun 
bad licPH succeeded by I)r>*deii and Pope, iiml BuilciuiN llieoiy whs pivdomiimiit in Kn^lnnd 
:is well }i« ill Frutire. I'oetiy w;is nothinK elsu hut a uiechniiicul nil, and he who knew hcst 
Uiat couventiuiml MVHtetii of vules. was the vaa^l aroompliHhod, rusltioimhle. uiid perfect jiuet. 
KvBr>-wIiere correct laiiKua^io, exact vei-siticiition, sprightly wit, but iiowlivre 'V/'n iparmrr 
kauc/i, ttirr rich uarm irm gtmiif Kftikl." * i I'oetn' won not distiliguished by force or greatuess 
of fiiiicy. by jiuLhuti or euthuttiastii. but otily liy wit and nndi'rRtaiidiug. The dmiiia of IhiK 
pfi-iod wiDt hiiiuhantic and nfti>c(ed. and tillcil uilh long tirades of K4-iitiiu(^iits us that of 
(*orueille and Racine. Addison is by no ineiujs I'xcuipt from Uio wtfakneHiies cf Iiin age: iJl 
his poeiiiH havo the Htaiiip of the "iiiiei;lt> de Luais XtV"; his C'ato und many of his critical 
ussayii show, how much lie is addicted to tht> taste of tbe I'rench scliool in wkicli he had 
been trained, "fn tnnrn i-riliken rrtru/ fr sclai-itehe afi/iiiutfi^knt roni ininrfrvtandeiim Ari»toteleK 
unil HHr zii gill veTfUmdenen BoilfOti; er tvnnaff, tPiV (urinuhe alU teinf ifiU/moism, ngeultiehf 
poftie liiid rlitturik oder rertUiitiliife rtfUxiim nir-lil zu trfimat; er Ittfl di^r fihaiitatie wtgrhiihrlieh 
iferingti uml item xcharjWnn vngtiiihrlieh gro»ae» iieiricht Oti"**); iiuvertlieloHs lie had a more 
woilliy notion of poetry, and a more retiiiud taste tliaii all bis contemitontrieti. Hu kuims' 
that what the l-'reiiuh call "itieusttanco" iu poetry, Iihis been fuutid out of latter years, he 
regret« that force and spirit have j^ven w»y to sci-upuluus nicety and exaotiictui. and 
Sbakespeare ii> considen'd by Itim us a remarkitbic iui«taiice of a grent geniuK (Sp. ItiO). U« 
took a particular delight in the tine obi popular WUailx; he gave a critic uf the idd Mmg 
of Chevy-Chase *•*) of which he professed himself a great admirer (Sp. Tii, 72); he iiroviKi bis 
unprejudiced taste for nature and truth in poetr}' by reoommendiug the ancient ballad of 
the Two Cliildren in tlie Woodf) (Sp, So). Tbf cfftct which be produced by his critical 
CNsays on the poetical taste of tlie pul)lic was not great: those in which be raised his voicw 
against tlie cuntenipt "itb which tia* old ballads wrc legai-ded, were oven cwisurfid and 
ileridcd. Much greitter was bis intliHUice «n tiit* pi-usu of Ids Hgc. (!(Hid sense and a corrt^ot 
and polished style m-e characteristic of hU pruse. Nobody ever hail a better reliali for fijie^ 
writing, nobody ever possessed all the rcfjuisites of a good prostwriter in a higher ilegree 
of perfection than he, Bisliop Ihird praises the eleguniie, tbe conx'ctuess and the hannuny 
of his style; Dr. Johnson says, that whoever wisbvjt to uttuin lui Ktiglish style, familiar but 
ootcoarw, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and oightsto the voliunes ofAddisoiL 



■) Hcttner, HtoratiirKasrhirhto rles XVllL JHhrfaanit«rt*, t. thoil. 3 Hiifla);' 
*■) Angostiii, J. AOdiaun'x beitrige sumZi»cbBu«T and Plaudi-r«r. Mit elu 
voa Ad, Stern, p. XXVU- 
•••) Peroy, RHii|ue. <if Ancient Engliili Poetry, T, K, V«.!, I, p 1 i», 
t) ibid. Vol. m. p, 178. 
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These liteniry talents were not only employed by him to cultivate the esthetic taste 
of his countr}'men, he also made them subservient to the interests of his party. Addiscm 
was no orator, and oratorical talents then were of much less importance than now-a-days. 
As in the reign of Queen Anne the speeches which were delivered in parliament, would not 
he published by the press, they could only produce an effect on those who heard them, and 
the only means, therefore,, to influence the public opinion of the nation was the political 
treatise. Addison who rose to a post which Dukes endeavoured to obtain, increased his 
l)olitical iiitluence by his pen, and there is no doubt, but that he became of much gieater 
importance to the whigs by his litemiy assistance than by his influential station. 

In the third ])lace, he employed his literary talents to fortify the religious sense of 
the nation. It is an undeniable fact that in the XVIIPli centurv not only frivolous courtiers 
such as Ilochester, Buckingham, Sir Wilham Temple, and others, but also serious men of 
science veiy much differed in their opinions froni the doctrines of the established church. 
Hooker did not scniple to confess that revelation had but a claim to be believed as far as 
it agreed with reason, and Herbert of Cherbuiy even made a system of his religious doubts 
iind convictions. Chillhigworth took the same course, and when the influence of natural 
philosophy became more and more powerful, when Spinoza pleaded for the most absolute 
freedom of thought in philosophy and religion, the adherers to the new way of thinking, who 
after the fall of James II were called Freethinkers or Deists, increased from day to day. *) 

Addison, who is of opinion that an honest Englishman ought to be a Whig in politics, 
but a Toiy in church matters, takes every opportunity to give up the freethinkers to public 
contempt; he calls them atheists, men who distinguish themselves by looseness of principles, 
who extiri)ate common sense, and propagate infidelity, who have the ambition of appearing 
iiinN wise than the rest of mankind, upon no other pretence than that of dissenting from 
I'j h. •'!( etc. (Tatl. 111). We know that all the immoderate zeal of its adversaries was iiot 
;ii»K' to oppress Deism. Locke's Essay on Human Understanding had advanced the new 
docii'.ic iiot a little and smoothed the way to Collins, Toland, Tindal, Morgan, Chubb, and 
others. — But Addison did not only write polemic essays against Deism. In his religious 
medii.tinns which will bear comparison with the most celebrated sermons of those days, he 
ontinufiily inculcates on his countiymen the truths of revealed religion, and thus no less 
contributes to revive and fortify the religious faith of the people than BaiTow, Tillotson, 
Burnet, and othei-s. — No service, however, was greater than that which Addison's literaiy 
titlents rendered to morality. We know that at the beginning of the XVIUth centurj* a social 
refoi-m was preparing, and I shall now expose the great influence that Addison had upon it. 
The means by which he exercised his moral influence on the public were the periodical papers, 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, of which Steele was the father, but Addison the soul. 

History of the moral papers. 

Since 1602, periodical papers had been published in England; most of them were 
political, some theological. Daniel Defoe, the author of Robinson Crusoe, published, in 1704, 

*) Hettner, literatargesohichte. 1. buoh, 2 oapitel: Die anfllDge dei deismas. 
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■Rpview. in wincli awn qn«stioii« of morality Mid taHie were cliaciiBR^d. The merit of all 
th«.'j<i' wurkii is sniMll- Ricliard SlMle wn'* tlii' lirsl wli.i laid tlii.* Mchemo ofthote jieriodical 
paiMT- wliicli will live as. long as English laiifjnagr ami literatim'. "ThouBh ih'- other pajii-rti, 
J^lffli- says in tin- «rlvrrtis*-in<.>nt of the Tatler. which arc piihlislieil for Uie i\hv of Uie (jood 
peopli' of Hopliunl have cevlaiiily very *'h(i!e«omc effpctN, aii<l arr lanilahle in llii.'ir |iarticiilar 
Idnil'^, theV ilo not HOPm to romo np to the nutin ilnsign of surli narrations, which. 1 humbly 
prHBiimc, should Iff priiicitially intiiridfil for Ihc ««"' of politic permmK, who ar? so puhlic- 
itpirili'd as to iirprlpct tlit'ir own affairs to look into transactioDK of state. Now lh*so 
^t1<-mi>n, for the most part, heinR persons of strong /eal anil weak intellfCtK, it is both a 
cJiBritaliii' and necessary work lo offer soinelhinn, wbcrehv siirli worthy and wpH affoctfd 
raMnherK of the nommonwoalth may be tustnietBd, after their reading, what to think; ivliieh 
shall be the end and pirrposc of |]iii my paper." The Tatlpr w&* to appear three limes 
R-week, on the days on which the post left Lniidon for the c^iinlry, in tiif fonn wf u »i»Bhi 
small yheet: Uic price of each nnmher one penny. The lirst number appeared on ihe 12fi 
nf April niMi. The author coneealefl himself under the tirtitinns name of l^^aac BickerHtafT. 
winch hatl then become most popular in Knglnod by Swift, who had assumed this iianie iii 
hi" fSattiiral pamphlets against John I'artriilge. the maker of almanacks. As Steele, who had 
been appointed gazetteer by Siiiidcrlnnd . was ablo lo draw his piibUc iiit/'lligeac^- from the 
bpst sources, politics were not excluded from the Taller^ but when, in the year l»il». the 
whig ministry were dismisse<l. and the Oaxetli* was taken from Stetde. Hie source, from whicli 
the ThIIit drew his news, dried up. the political essays altogether disappeared, and tho 
Taller became exclusivelv a moral paper, wldcli was "to expose, as the author staled. tl»^ 

I false arts of life, to pull off the disguises of cunning, vanity, and affectntion. and Ih rccommenit 
a general simplicity in dress, discourse, and hohaviour." Addison who was rn Irelaml. whon 
the Taller began to appear, had no sooner heard of it thau he determiuod to givf his 
assistance, and there is no doubt, hut it was in consequence of the rontribntions of Addisou 
that the Tatler soon beeame more pojiular than any periodical paper. When, after Ihe fall 
of the Whig ministry, Isaac BickerstatT becamo silent on politics, Addison was not at all sorry 
that tlie Tatler rompletety changed its character, and whenever lii^ friend had a mind to 
break his silene*. ho admonished him to keep peace with the new government and not lu 
stake his place in tlio Stump Office, Addison's contributinnH to the Tatler are a serif* of 
essays on morals and manners. He has lakeu upon Iiini. to censure the irregularities and 
the faults of his age and ejjuntry (Tatl. lllArw). and he will ti-nnsmit to posterity an 
account of everything tliat is monstrous in his own times {Tatl. -i'iV.). In Bishop Hurd's 
edition of tlie works of Addison there are i\-i numbers of tlie Tatler whicJi he ascribe* lo 

I Addisuu. and these "sixty numbers are. in the opinion of Macauky. not merely the twst, 
but HO dendeiliy tlie best tJiat any five of them are more valuable than all the two hundred 
numbers in wiricli he had uo share." •) Steelp readily acknowledged th" siipi-rior geititus of 
liden'd himself a distressed prince who hail called in a powerful neighbour. 



AddisoD, and ( 

When Steele was resoU-od to bring the Taller to 
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an improTed plan, he thought it his duty to confess that the most approved pieces in it wert 
not his own; "the hand that has assisted me in those noble discourses ... is a person who, 
is too fondly my friend ever to own them; but I should little deserve to be his, if I usurped 
the glory of them. I must acknowledge at the same time, that I think the finest strokes of 
wit in all Mr. BickerstaflPs lucubrations are those for which he is also beholden to him." 
(T. 371). Confiding in the fertility of Addison's genius Steele announced a new work which 
should be published daily. On the 3nd of January 1711 appeared the last Tatler, — the 
lucubrations of Sir Isaac Bickerstaff were already to be had in three volumes in octavo, which 
were soon followed by a fourth — at the beginning of March appeared the first number 
of the Spectator. 

The plan of the Spectator may be projected in concert with Steele, the Spectator 
himself was conceived and drawn by Addison who was the model of this portrait himself. 
The Spectator is a gentleman who, after having applied himself with much diligence to his 
studies at the university, travelled into foreign countries; he distinguished himself by an 
insatiable thirst after knowledge, and a most profound silence, the consequence of an insur- 
mountable bashfulness. After his return to London, he liked to frequent the places of general 
I'esoi't, in order to overhear the convei'sation of men, and to observe their manners witliout 
ever opening his lips, but in his own clul). This club is composed of a gentleman of 
Worcestershire, Sir Roger de Coverley, the favourite character of Addison, of a member of 
the Inner Temple, "a man of gi-eat probity , wit, and understanding," of Sir Andrew Freepoit, 
a merchant, ''a person of indefatigable industry, strong reason and gieat experience," of 
Captain Sentry, "a gentleman of gi'eat courage and understanding, but invincible modesty," of 
the gallant Will Honeycomb, a gentleman in the decline of his life, an honest, worthy man, 
„where women are not concerned," and of a clergyman **a very philosophic man, of gi'eat 
learaing and great sanctity of life." (S. 1 & 3). These friends were first sketched by Steele, 
but Addison retouched and coloured two of them, Sir Roger and Will Honeycomb, of whom 
he can in truth be called the creator. The novel which connects the single essays, — 685 
in number, of which, after Drake, Addison wrote r274, Steele :i40, and the other assistants lil — 
is constructed without art or labour. Sir Roger comes up to town to see Prince Eiigen ; the 
Spectator pays a visit in the summer to (>overley Hall; at last a letter brings the club the 
news that Sir Roger is dead. Will Honeycomb mairies, the club breaks up, and the Spectator 
resigns his functions. **Such events, Macaulay says, can hardly be said to form a plot; yet 
they are related with such humour, such pathos, such knowledge of the human heart, that 
they charm us on the hundredth perusal." Tlie soul of the Spectator was Addison : "his worst 
essay is as good as the best essay of any of his coadjutors." (Mac). Allegories, eastern 
apologues, characters, scenes from common life, satires on fashionable follies, religious 
meditations — which filled the Saturdays papers — form an incomparable series of papers. 
No wonder that the success of the Spectator was beyond all expectation. The number of 
copies daily distributed was at first HOOO (S. 10); but the circle of readers widened more 
and more (S. 1:24); — of particular papers, it is said, 20000 copies wei-e re(iuired — ; tJie 
sale had risen to nearly 4000 when the stamp tax was imposed, and whilst a great many 
journals ceased to appear, the price of every single paper of the Spectator was raised to 
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two-pence. (S. 445.) Swift then wrote to Mrs. Dingley: " — now every single half sheet pays 
a hfiJfpenny to the Queen. The Observ-ator is fallen ; the Medleys are jumbled together with 
the Flying Post ; the Examiner is deadly sick; the Spectator keeps up and doubles its price.'' 
(Lond. Aug. 7. 171*i). Many people preferred retrenching their ordinary expense to drinking 
their tea every moniing by itself without the addition of the Spectator — for in many 
families the Spectator was indeed a part of the tea-equipage (S. 92 & 10) — and those 
who could not buy the papers "by retail,'' took patience and bought them '*in the lump," as 
soon as numbers enough had appeared to form a volume, for tlie volumes were exempt from 
the tax. "^The sale of the Spectator, Macaulay says, must be considered as indicating a 
popularity quite ad great as that of the most successful works of Sir Walter Scott and 
Mr. Dickens in our own time." When, on the 6th of December 1712, the Spectator ceased 
to appear, Steele could give the account that, besides the daily sale, an edition of the former 
volumes of the Spectator of above 9000 each book was already sold oflF, and that the tax 
on each half sheet had brought into the stamp-office one week with another above 
20 £ a-week. (S. 555). — 

Addison's contributions to the Spectator, which have been marked by any letter in 
the name of the muse CLIO, were chiefly moralizing. He has taken his resolution always p^Af^ * 
to promote virtue and good sense, and to attack vice and folly wherever they could be met 
with. *'No order of persons should think themselves too considerable to be advised; it is not 
quality, but innocence, which exempts men from reproof." **m meet, he says, with anything 
in city, court, or countiy, that shocks modesty or good manners, I shall use my utmost 
endeavours to make an example of it." (S. 34). He will reprehend those vices **which are 
too tiivial for the chastisement of the law and too fantastical for tlie cognizance of the 
pulpit." (S. 34). He looks upon himself as one set to watch the manners and behaviour of 
his countiymen and contemporaries. (S. 435). He is resolved to refresh the memories of his 
readers from day to day, till "he has recovered tliera out of that desperate state of vice and 
folly into which the age is fallen," and he recommends his speculations to all well-regulated 
families, to all unlmsied gentlemen, to all addle heads, into which he will distil sound and 
wholesome sentiments, and especially to the female world. (S. 10). "To banish vice and 
ignorance out of the territories of Great Britain'' is the great and only end of his speculations. 
(S. 58). But the Spectator does not only publish "papers of morality and good sense," but 
also "speculations of wit and humour." Though he rather aims at instructing than diverting, 
he will sometimes incite men to mirtli and laughter; but if his mirth should cease to be 
instructive, it will never cease to be innocent. (S. 179). It is his opinion that "discourses 
of morality and reflections upon human nature, are the best means we can make use of, to 
improve our minds and gain a true knowledge of ourselves, and consequently to recover our 
souls out of the vice, ignorance, and prejudice which naturally cleave to Uiem." He professes 
himself a promoter of these great ends and flatters himself "to contribute something to the 
polishhig of men's minds." (S. 215). — 

That at the close of 1712 the Spectator ceased to appear, was not the consequence 
of an external constraint; but Steele and Addison felt that the Spectator and his club had 
been long enough before the town, and that it was time to replace them by a new set of 
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clianictera. On the 13th of March 1713, the Guaidian was published. An amiable oW ' 
gentleman , Nestor Ivonsidcs , is the guardian of the children of his deceased friend. 
Sir Marmaduke Lizani, and the adviser of his widow, a lady of great iiiiderBtaiiding and 
noble spirit. The mother and the children ask the gnardian's advice and instruction in all 
tlie affaiva of domestic life ((■. 2). Tliis is the original plan of the paper; lint Nestor Ironsides, ; 
Lady Li/.ard, and hei' maiTiageable daughters never imparted a great interest to the nation. 
Addison who, at the appearance of the Ciiiardian. was engaged to bring his Cat© on the stage, 
did not contribute anything till (iO numbers had appeai-ed ; but notwithstanding the assistance 
he gave afterwai-ds, it was impossible to make the Guardian" what the Spectator had been. 
Addison, indeed, was at first full of hopes. He says, that Isaac BickerBtaff and the Siiectator 
wei-e nearly related to the family of the Ironsides, and that all of them Lad a wonderful 
inclination to give good advice, that above a hundred different authors had endeavoured to 
imitate their family-way of writing, but "none of them had hit upon the art," and that their 
projects had always dropt after a few unsuccessful essays. (G. 98). ■•• The Guardian was near 
to share the same fate; for Mr. Ironside was at his wit's end, and Lady Lizard and her 
tea table was grown a stale joke, when Addison had the highly humorous idea to erect a 't 
lion's head at Button's cofTee-house in Covent Garden, This head should open bis motitli at ., 
all hoHi-B for the reception of letters and papers, and all that the lion swallowed, should l>e 
digCHteil by Addison for the nsie of the public, and published as "Roarings of the l>ion 
(<j, !>S.) The lion's mouth should never he defiled with scandal, uor worrj' any nnm 
repntation ((J. 114); it should never utter anything that was inconsistent with commo: 
honour and decency (G. 134). We see that the tendency of the Guardian was ths 
of the Tatler and Spectator. While the clergy were employed in extirpating mort: 
sins and crimes of a higher nature. Addison would rally the world out of indecencies and vcni; 
trausgressions (G. 117). 

But no propitious stars watched over the fate of the Guai-dian. On the first of* 
October 1713, the last number appeared. Then Addison conceived the design of adding au 
eighth volume to the Spectator. On the IHth of June 1714, the first number (N. 55(i) appeared. 
This last volume of the Spectator contains the finest essays, both serious and playful, so that', 
it is preferred by many to all the former volumes. The new Spectator appeared no moro 
daily, hut thrice a-week, on Mondays. Wednestlays, and Fridays. Addison's design is still thy- 
same: he will be a friend to no interests but those of tnith and virtue, nor a foe to any. 
but those of vice and folly (Sp. tiTiC). But also this entei-prise did not last long: on the; 
aotli of December appeared the last number (N. 63."»). Tlie reason why Addison gave u|» the. 
paper, was the change that the death of Anne had produced in the public affairs of England... 
Geoi-ge I had been proclaimed her successor, and the whigs were again at the helm in the, 
wlministration. Here ends the history of the moral papers. 

From all his speculations Addison had excluded politics. More than once, indeed, In 
those days of factiousness, he may have raised jealousies and suspicioiis in some minds 
by his essays; biit thev- were altogether groundless, and he often protests against the suspicion' 
of having spoken with respect to any pai-ty or faction (S. 451); he declares himself againstj, 
men "of snch poor narrow souls that they are not capable of thinking anything but with an 
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eye to 'Wliig or Torj-" (S- 44r>). it is not his ambition "to iiicreitBe tbe Humber ettber or 
WhigH 01- Titrios. Imt of wise uiid Kiiod men" (S, ftal). 

Itcfoit^ we niii«iilfr the gi-eiit share that Athtixoit ha<l in ihe nuiral reReiit-rftlion of 
hia ooiintrymeu, it will he iietehBary t« give a. sketch of lii:* cliiimi-ter. 



The character of Addison. 

Stci'lc oiuf |ironii>i<-(l ConKifvi' uii.l llii- ijdhhi- n timijilcti- ili-wiiiili.iii i.f Addlnnn'* 

diHrMCl^r. It is to he iff^ietteil that he tlid nut keeft Lis prumiite: for noltody knew AthlUon 

better tliau t^teelv. who. siiicr hi» chiUlhourl. was coiiiii'ctcd with him hy fiitMidttliiii. Itut in 

the writingH of t^teele there ai'e a gt-eiLt uian.v reuiartiK on hi« fncnil. which enahle nH t<> fonii 

It |ii-utty coiu|ilele ideit of Aililisun's eliiii-act^r. The fmuooM )i<irtriut of AriHtiieus, wliicli wp 

tind in Taller N. lid. in deti'miied for Addison, uml the )iortrait drawn in N. 'ii>'! in tlkewiM> 

meuut for liim, The life of Addison hy 'I'iokell and the Klegjt' on his death, hy tli« same 

author, xre no \vm ini)ioiiaiit Kourcet* from whicli we may derive infonnation on the .Hiinie 

Huhjeut. AlinoMt ull tlie writers of tliat a^e. inureover. make mention of Addinon, :uid if nr 

ocdiect rill the materijilH ncattured aliont, all Uione )iftrti(-iilHr« of liiii Uli> and manners, all 

Uthose Hlijjht line«meiils of hiH character which have heen jireserved by Swift. Tojie. Lady 

■"MontagKB. and utlieis. and if we add to thene tlie life of Addisnn whicli whs written by Juhiisim 

f nxty years after his death, and cuntiult the AddiNoniaiia, |iul>lj»<hed in XHOH liy Richard I'hiliiis, 

[aU drawn from suureex of an uni|ueBtionHhht irliurauter, uud look into tlie varions cun-esiian- 

denees of that a^^e, i!S|iecially in that uf Addixon hhnself, ami if we xearrU into the Hio^vuiihie^l 

[Kctionaritis of the preceding ceutur)'. we shall he snfticiently Nupjilied with mateiials for a 

■ description of Addison's rlianicter. The Ksttay^ of Dr. Drake. Mi«e Aikin's Mi^noir. and 

Illaoaulay's masterly Kssay on the life and writing of Addison, which was orii^nally {>uhlished 

I in the Ktlinhniyh Review- .Inly 1H4M. will complete unr idea of the charueter of .\ddiMm. Ehit 

Ittie best Houi-ce will always he his works. After the jienisat of his writings the captivatinf; 

rfeatnrvs of hiis portrait will he animated, and our atTertion to tlii» Rtaiule»« chiiract*^r will 

loliange into veneration tor "this khidest benefactor that society has ever had." 

We have a well-executed self-jairtrait of .\ddtMon, tlnit of Mr, Spectator, the silent 

Rentleman. The tacitnraity unil Imahfuhiess of Addison are snfticiently testified hy eonleiu- / 

poraries. Addison would sit for lioui-« topether in a chih. smoking his piiH' and saviD^ not " 

a word, so tliat Miuidevitle who had passed an evenin)! in hia company, compared him to h 

' uluiit {mrxon in a liu-wiff, nnd Lord i'lieslertield declared him the must timid ami awkward 

1 he ever saw. In the characteristics of the Spectator. Addi&on fi-equcntly bintn at his 

(lutnral liicituniity, his hashfulnrss. and timidity: lie does not reDiend)er to have exehanKed 

I word with his landlaily for live years (S. !'■!); he caum-s kin friend to present him as a 

^'foreigner who could not sia-ak Knglish, tlmt hv might not he ohligeil to liear a part in tlie 

liftcoutije (S. 4.')) etc. etc. From hix timidity he wa.H never able to speali in parliamenl — 

tbe was twice elected into the House of C-ommojis, iu 1707. and 1710 — ; hut still more this 

loconveiiience was felt by liini during the period thiit he held the hi^h oflice of Secretary 

tf Stale. However timid and shy Addison may have Iwen in pnhlic companies, ho»-wv«r rigid lliu 
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silence may have been, which he presented among strangers, no man was a more interesting 
companion in private. His colloquial powers are not only praised by all his friends, especially 
by Steele, but even Pope, his rival, says: "Addison's conversation had something in it more 
charming than I have found in any other man. But this was only when familiar: before 
strangers, or perhaps a smgle stranger, he preserved his dignity by a stiflf silence." *) 

His tacituraity, however, was less the effect of bashfulness than that of a serious 
humour and a contemplative character. In order to fill his mind with serious thoughts and 
meditations, he likes to pass a whole afternoon in the churchyard, the cloistei's, or Westminster 
Abbey (S. :2(>); in order to be always mindful of death, and to consider the several various 
ways by which man passes from life to eternity, he will ask the bills of mortality in the 
coffee-houses (S. 289) ; so he improves himself with those objects which others consider with 
terror. **But though I am always serious, he says, I do not know what it is to be melancholy." 
His love of solitude does not always lead him into the regions of the dead, he more frequently 
takes the air, and enjoys the beauties of creation. Tlie wonderful smiles of nature in spring 
cheer and delight him, and the seriousness of his temper is softened by the cheerfulness of 
his heai-t (S. 393). But frequently enough his love of solitude must give way to his love of 
sociality. He then frequents the most public places, especially the coffee-houses, and whenever 
he sees a cluster of people , he always mixes with them , but he never opens his lips, he is 
only surveying men's peculiar ways of life and manners with ver}' diligent observation, and 
marking, with great acuteness, the effects of different modes of life. "Thus I live in the 
world rather as a Spectator of mankind, than as one of the species" (Sp. 1). In tlie company 
of his intimate friends, he was no more the silent gentleman; then displaying his great 
conversational talents, he earned all his friends along with him, and nowhere was a more 
cheerful and lively conversation heard than in the meetings of the Kit-cat club or at Button's, 
where the wits of that time used to assemble. All his friends vie with each other in extolling 
his wit and humour. "He was, Steele says, above all men in that talent, called humour, and 
enjoyed it in such perfection, that I have often reflected, after a night spent with him apart 
from all the world, that I had had the pleasure of conversing with an intimate acquaintance 
of Terence and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature, heightened with humour more 
exquisite and delightful than any other man ever possessed." 

But in spite of all these accomplishments, Addison was possessed of an excessive 
modesty. He often recommends this virtue to his countiymen. "Modesty, he says, sets off 
ever}^ great talent which a man can be possessed of. It heightens all the viitues which it 
accompanies; like tlie shades in paintings, it raises and rounds eveiy figure, and makes the 
colours more beautiful, though not so glaring as they would be without it." (S. 231.) In the 
character of Aiistaeus, which is meant for Addison, Steele says: In conversation he frequently 
seems to be less knowing, to be more obliging, and chooses to be on a level with others 
rather than oppress with the superiority of his genius" (T. 17l»)- It is said, indeed, that he 
had a veiy liigh opinion of his own merit, and that he could not omit any good occasion 
that presented, for the gratification of his turn for humour and wit; but this is not inconsistent 



♦) Johnson, Life of English Poets. T. E, Vol. I. p. 372. 
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S^ufficieDcy in mattprs nf wit and literarj- tast^^nm^ 
jealous)' of I'oiie, and hia yieldinit to Wb favoiiriti' propensity is patdnntilile, for his wit wh* 
not malicious sis that of the wanji of Twickinknui, nor did he idaiider any one. as Swift, who 
did not even spare his friends. 

There whh no man more constant tu his tiiendiihipM than Addition. ConKtuncy and 
faithfulness are, according to him, the principal condition of friendship, and with nohody'ti 
praise of friendsliip he is more pleased than with that of the 8011 of Sirach; "A faithful friend 
is a stronf! defence; and he that liatli found such an one, lialh found a treasure. Nothing 
doth countervail a faithful friend, juid his excellency is invaluahle etc." (S. H8). The friend- 
ship and affection which he felt for Steele, witx too faithful and sincere, ever to lie shfUceu 
or destroyed hy misfortune and adversity, which rather cemented it tlie tinner, and displayed 
it more conspicuously. Tickell, who frequently eontrihuted to tlie Spectator, and after Addison's 
direclions. puldisheil hiit wi.rk«. was loved hy him as a son, and this friendMhip continued 
without ahateuient till liis death. Tickell honoured the menioiT of Ins friend hy an excellent 
Klegy. The unhappy diffei-ence hetween Addiiioii and l*o]ie cannot cast the leant slain upon 
the i-epntatiou of Addison. Their frienilaliip commenced in I7i:t. and continued for some 
time with reciprocal esteem and affection, but then Tickell's translation of Homer was tiie 
cause of their complete estrauK^'^ment. I'ope treated AddiMoa witli tin ui^ust severity in that 
celebrated eharacU-ir of .\lticus. which was aftenvards inserted in his Kpistle to Dr. Arliuthnot 
117^:^1, and tried in vain to expose him to cuiitempt und ridicule: for everybody knew the 
false and malevolent spirit of Pope, and the utiquestionahle honour and integrity of Addistm. *t 

Addison was grateful to his patrons. At the time when Lord Halifax, who had heeii 
impeached liy the Conmions in parliament, was obliged to remove for ever from the King's 
Council and presence, Addison addressed an epistle to him. from Italy, a noble pmof of his 
gratitude. *•( He repeatedly inenlcjttes on his countrymen the duty of gratitude, which is not 
difficult and )iainful lUte the practice of many other virtues, but accompanied with such an 
inward satisfaction that lliis duty ia sufficiently rewarded by the pert'onuunce. (S, \hi.) — 

Addison was benevolent in the highest degree. A spirit of benevolence and love to 
mankhid distinguish all hiii writings. No niau ever felt such a tender com]>Hssion for the 
friiitties of mankind . no man was ever possessed of such good-nature , such charity , such 
humanity, as Addison. He relieved the indigent, he ndvi^ed the distressed, he supjiorteil the 
trail, he encouraged the virtuous, he did cverythio(: for the iienetit of mankind. When he 
heard that Hilton's only daughter was liviug in great distress, he sent for her, nuule her a 
present of a purse of guineas, and made a collection for her amongst his particular friends. •*•( 
His contributions to the moral papers are tlie beat pi-oof of his humanity , his moral 
purity, and lus benevolence. The luglicst proof of virtue. Macaulay says, is to ihmsiuw 
boundless power witluiut abusing it. No kind of jjower is more t'ormiilable than the power 
of making men ridiculuus, and that power Addison possessed in bouiulless uea«iin». Bui uu 

*) Conceniiufc thU diflrereuri> ti> se? Mackulay. lifo uiil writiop wl AildUmi; naJ AtlJiio&iuiB 1, L'XVU, 

CXXX: U, LXV, tbe account uf Sir WiUiuo UlAcktlone. 
") Edit llorU Vol I, p, 28 tiq, 
— ) Addiioaiuia I. CLVU tuA 11, LXXVIU 
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satirist ever succeeded so well in i*econciling wit and benevolence I Satire which aims at 
particular persons, is the mark of an evil mind, tuid defamatory papers deserve the utmost 
detestation and discouragement of all who have either the love of their country, or the honour 
of their religion at heart. (S. 451.) '*If I meet, Addison says, with anything in city, couii, 
or countiy, that shocks modesty or good manners, I shall use my utmost endeavours to make 
an example of it. I must, however, entreat every particular person, never to think himself 
or any one of his friends or enemies aimed at in what is said: for I promiise him, never to 
draw a faulty character which does not fit at least a thousand people ; or to publish a single 
])aper tliat is not written in the spirit of benevolence luid with a love to. mankin<l/' (S. 34.) 
*'It is not Lais or Silenus, but the harlot and the ihunkard, whom I shall endeavour to 
expose; and shall consider the crime as it appeals in a species, not as it is circumstanced 
in an individual.'' (S. !<>.) Such were the moral accomplishments of Addison, without speaking 
of his integrity and inconiiptibility, his ingenuousness, constancy to his principles, and other 
virtues, which are highly praised in him. 

All these virtues were crowned by an unfeigned piety. Strong and steady was his 
devotion, free from fanaticism and supei*stition , the weaknesses of human reason, boundless 
was his confidence in tiods goodness and the decrees of Providence, imnmtable his belief in 
a state of future happiness, where all barren hopes and fruitless wishes will be silent, in a 
day of judgement, when everything we have done will be set before us. He was no devotee 
with a soiTOwful countenance, who banishes mu*th and laughter from his presence and gives 
himself up a pi'ey to grief and melancholy : the tnie spirit of religion cheered and composed 
his soul, banished all levity and dissolute mirth from his mind, but filled it with a perpetual 
serenity, an unintenoipted cheerfulness, and an habitual inclination to please others as well 
as to be pleased in itself. May even' one be as well prepared for death, as Addison was; 
may eveiy one's last moments be as serene as his. **See, how a Christian can die" he said 
to his son-in-law who had been called to his death-bed. *) — 

His sense of sociality and friendship , his modesty and gratitude , his benevolence 
and humanity, his wit and humour, which make him never descend to pei*sonal satire, his 
moral purity and innocence, all these virtues, and chiefly his true devotion entitle him to the 
highest admiration and applause. And indeed, no man ever enjoyed such i>opularity and 
general affection. ^ hen he was elected member of parliament, Switt wrote to Mi*s. Johnson : 
''Mr. Addison's election has passed easy and undisputed; and I believe, if he had a mind to 
l>e chosen king, he would hardly be refused." All men, even his enemies, were obliged to 
acknowledge his superiority, not only in genius, l)ut also in morality, and Swift, his rival in 
fame, and his adversary in politics. Swift, whose malignant and slanderous disposition did not 
spare any one, praised his good-nature and generosity.**) — ''Such men, Thackeray says, 



*) Addisomana II, CXXI- 
**) AddiMM war uUm uberluj'erunyem nach mii einer persoHlickkeit OHMyeitattei ^ die tetlui dtn neid und die 
parieiwai entwaffneU und der autnnhnuwelte ein sieiip waektendes ffiUck verzieken umrde; teinen tkmr^eier- 
eiytniumUekkeUen . alien stineH lebeMtzwecheH wid tielen nuek durcketut dem enptisek'naiitmmlem he wmMitte in^ 
ttrebrn vnd varnrikeil eMUpteciieMit, yehort Adtliam zh iU-h ttelUHru MUtinern^ tHer wehhe hehmkt $M% im 
pnnejfjffittkeH ton f^§proeken wurde, (A. Storn.) 
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have vpry few L-qiials. and lliev don't lierd wilh those, Tlicy nrc in t}io world, liul not of | 

it; iiiid miv miuiir stnigsk-s, Imiwls, miccpsscs piiss nndi-r tliein." "IT Swills life wji* the I 

nioBt wrctclied. Addison's life whs one nf tlio most cnvitiliK A lifi- pmspcrons and licBtitifiil I 

— a cjilm dentil — an iiitmcnse fmno iiiid affection iiftcrwurd* for his hapjiv jind spotlpsii I 

name." Perhajis no man ever Rin-pARsed his contemiKimries so far in genins and intecrity! I 

IV.rhjijts no man nver deHened so miieh to In- the morali'/er ami reformer of his nge! I 

Wlitit woi-e Ihc moral diseases of which Addison tried to cure his conntri'menV and I 

what iveri'tht! virtues nnd dnties lie recommended to them'/ Let ns hepn with "'the smaller I 

vices in iiiorality." the imiieifections und frailties nf itmnliin<i. I 

Human weaknesses and imperfections. 1 

There would lie but little progress jiiid imi>iuvfiiieiit iti the world, were there imt I 
» i>rinciple of action which works eijually with all men — ambition. Ambition is nutnntl to the I 
6ouI of man. and. if rightly directed, might jiroduoc very good effectjs. lint this )iaHai<m I 
generiilly Iniiis to lair nneasincss and disi|iiiet: men are so much actnated hy a Immitiff hrrv ^ 
of fame, so much devoured by a desire of diKtingiiisbing themselves that they enjoy lint lit*l* 1 
ha|i|iiness. Many have attained the objects of their ambition, and still their thii-st .ittc>r fauii! ■ 
has not been ijuenclied. lliis burning passion for ndniiratioii siihjectK them to difisalisfiiuljoti, M 
and binders them from securing their eternal happiness. Tlie greater jiart of the mid«Ue-«g«i1' I 
]iai1y march behind the standard of Ambition, but few nf tbeni enter the Temjde of Honote. J 
conducted by the hand of Virtue; most of them wallt into that of Vanity; for vanity is the M 
natural weakness of an anihitions man (T. ^I. S. VS. li'io. •lhi'> & 'Ot'i). — All superinrity I 
and pi-e-cminencc that one man has over another, is foundiHl on birth, titles, honours. ncbe», I 
ami the like temporal blessings, which are in so grc.it repute among amhitiou* men : but bow H 
vain und empty are these, if considered in a true light! the only reasvmahle anil genuine H 
source of bonour is virtue! (K. ilO.) As amWtion, if not limited by reason, turns to a man's m 
uneasiness, so a vain and foolish hope produces sorrows and calamities in hnmmi life ! Hwjie. 
if kept within due iHiiinds, may jirove a man's blessing: it may s-weeten life an^nake our 
present condition more supportable, if not pleasing (S. 47 1 1: hut hoM' unreusoi^de aminniiircQ^ 
the hope whicli is fixed nn such things as lie at a great distance from ns! ^a ninn shonld 
ever overlook the good things which aro near him. for something thnt glitters in the nght at^ 
a distance, or contemn that good which is within his reach, for that which he is not capable 
of attaining. (S. '<'^^^.) The vanity of bnuian wishes, which are the natural jirayerB <»f the 
mind, could not he better exposed hy Addison than hy his heathen fable. (S. .liH.i How 
many men have been led to miseries and misfortunes by their foobsh hopes! As people .ire 
too apt In i-ely on future prospects, many a man has become really expensive, while he was 
only rich in possibility. It is an Italian proverb: Tlie Man who liven on Hope will die of 
Hunger, and it should, therefore. Iw an indispensable nile in life "to contrati mir desires to 
nur |rresen1 condition." (S. i'M.) Content may best prevent us fi-oni contracting vain and 
fuolish hopes, and when misf<n-tnnes come to afflict ns, let ns nnn ourselves with paHenee; 
but. unfortunately, content and patience are seldom to bo found iimtmg men. Vancy always 
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increases our own hardships and lessens those of other men; and yet "the misfortunes we 
lie under, are more easy to us, than those of any other person would be, in case we should 
change conditions with him/' "^AU the evils which befall us are in some measure suited and 
proportioned to our strengtli." Man , therefore , should never repine at his own misfortunes 
or envy the happiness of another, since it is impossible for any man to form a right judgement 
of his neighbour's sufferings. (S. 558 & 559.) Besides, what we regard as calamities will often 
prove blessings, and what we regard as fortune and prosperity will often be nothing but vanity. 
^ - From the Vision of the Weight of Wisdom and Riches (S. 463) we draw this lesson, not to 
value things for their appearances, but to regulate our desires and hopes according to their 
real and intrinsic value. As men are but too apt to judge of a thing by the mere appearance, 
they are possessed of many prejudices. How often we form the character or fortune of a 
person we do not know from the features and lineaments of his face, how often we conceive 
hatred against a person of worth, or fancy a man to be proud and ill-natured, whom we 
cannot esteem too much, when we are acquainted with his real character I It is an irreparable 
injustice to be prejudiced by the looks and features of those whom we do not know I (S. 86.) 
A good-natured man will not only not despise or hate others whom he does not know at 
ally but he will not even be too severe upon the real faults of those he does know. Every 
one hajtt h«ii. flaws and weaknesses, the most shining characters often have the greatest blemishes. 
Is it not a most absurd thing to pass over nil the valuable parts of a man, and to observe 
his imperfections and infirmities more than his virtues? A fault-finding spirit, however, does 
not spring so much from severity of manners as fi'om a talent of turning men into ridicule, 
or from a slanderous disposition. Exposing to laughter those a man converses with, is the 
qualification of little, ungenerous tempers (S. 249) , but to be fond of scandalous whispers, 
and to be addicted to detraction and defamation, is the qualification of mean characters. 
Every body instead of finding faults, in others , should endeavour to anive at a true and 
impartial knowledge of himself! Self-deceit is so common, that there are few men who do 
not often impose on themselves: hypocrisy makes them believe they are more vii-tuous than 
they really are. Addison, therefore, proposes some rules for the discovery of those vices 
that lurk in the secret corners of the soul. (S. 399.) Though a wise man will always susi)ect 
. those actions to which he is directed by something besides reason, we often find men governing 
themselves in company purposely contrary to the principles of reason and virtue. A false 
and vicious modesty engages these men to do things which are wrong or indiscreet. It is a 
most ridiculous disposition in human nature, that men should not be ashamed of speaking or 
acting in an irrational or dissolute manner, but that they should be ashamed to do anything 
that is of a contrary nature. (S. 458.) False modesty induces men to inconsistency Avith 
themselves and to mutability of temper. These are the giHsatest weaknesses of human nature, 
and nothing that is not a real crime makes a man appear so contemptible and little in the 
eyes of the world as inconstancy, especially when it regards religion or party. (S. 162.) 

So we see Addison point out the several imperfections and weaknesses of mankind, 
in order to lead them to virtue and happiness. A virtuous mind is always serene, and 
Providence enables it to bear up cheerfully against the evils and misfoiiunes which are common 
to human nature; for God did not design, this world should be filled witli murmurs and 
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r*pintBgB, bitt formed the mind of muD after such a manner as to make it capaUe of 
coneeivinp; delight from liis existence and the works of natuip. Nevertheless tliere .ire miuiy 
iiipu who&e hfiiirta are iiivolvi;il in gloom ami melnnchuly. Mow lUiiny men raise iiflHctiun lo 
thciiiKclTes out of everything, so that their enjoyment of life is always tiiaturhed by imaginary 
calamities and fantJistical tifliictions. (T. 146.) "Mehiiicholy is a kind of demon thiit haunts 
our island." Every one ought to consider the -world in its most agreeable lights and fence 
against the temper of his climate or conBtitulion (S. 3S7). Truly, nowhere the nnniher of 
melancholies and hypochondriacs is greater than in England. "In the gloomy month of 
November, when the [teople of England hajig and drown themselves," thus a French noveli§t 
enters on his story. As cliwerfiilness of mind is in a great measure tlie eftWt of & well 
tempered constitution, a man cannot he at too ranch pains to cultivate and preserve it; but 
many men, and especially such as apply themselves to the study of physic, are full of 
groundless fears, melancholy apprehensions, and imaginaiy distempers, and these imaginary 
sick persona will niin their constitutions by physic and throw themselves into the arms of 
death hy endeavouring to escape it. "This meithod is below tlie practice of a reasonable 
cretiture.' (S- U^.) Mankind may he divided into the nicny and the seiimis. Tlie svrious 
temper has a natural tendency to mehinclioly. the mcny temper to a fantastic lerity. 
Were a man 'it teiiipei at his own dis{H)Nsl, he would not clinotte fi he of either; for the most 
perfect cJiaractes i» that whicli \n formed out of both. "Humiin nature is not so niiserahle 
as that we should be always melancholy; nor so hnppy as that we mhould he always merry." 
(S. Tjits.) X character, formed out of a mixture of the serious and the merry temper, will 
also have the capacity for business, which i» not to be found either in the meiancholy or in 
the light-hearted man. Sloth and idleness ai-e common faulti^ in humanity. Though wo arc 
giieved at the shortness of life, we often act, as if tlicre would he no end of it. There are 
old and young loungei's enough who will idle away their time, like that fellow, wlio was brought 
before tlie Court of Judicatun' hy his relations wlio desired leave to bury him |T. 110), No otie 
ought to think himself exempt from labour an<l industry, lor tliere are tneniis enough hy wbieb 
we may woll deserve of our couiitrj' and recitmmend ourselves to our posterity (S. M3). The 
mere ]iraclifp of the social virtues may give more employmeut to a man than the most iirtive 
station of life. "To advise the ignorant, relievu ihe needy, comfort the alHicted. arc duties 
that full in our way almost every day in our Htcs." (S. !I3.) It is but to ho regi-elted that 
many iudustrious men spend their time on useless things ; the pi-ojectors, for instance, hestow 
plenty of time and pains on vain schemes. Addison only wishes to throw ridivitle on these 
schemers hy publishing the letter bf a man pleading for the installation of a Comptroller 
general of the London Cries |S, J51l, or the letter of another who wislies the institution of 
«i Oflice for the Regulations of Signs (S. :it«). or Uie letter of Messi-s. Wiston and Ditton. 
Erlio protend to have discovered how to lind the longitude |<r. Iili) etc. Kvt-ry man shall 
Brork in his own t<phere, where he may prove lieiieticial lo others, aiul abstain from all projects 
Qjut by no means etmduce to the welfare of society. Many men. who avoid dealing in anything 
that is lieyond their ipheiti, run into an opposite fault. They :ii-e so wholly taken up with 
their jirofession and particular way of life, that they do not know how to think out of ihem. 
Such pedants are to be found in all classes of HiK'Jety : there is the military pedant who talks 
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of camps and battles, of storms and sieges from one end of the year to the other; there is 
the state pedant who is "wrapt up in news and lost in politics;" there are as many other 
pedants as there are ranks and professions (S. 105). For the most part pedants ate of a 
singular l)ehaviour; this singularity, however, is the necessary consequence of their narrowness 
of spirit and views. But a singularity of behaviour is also to be found in other men, laudable 
indeed, when in contradiction to a multitude, it adheres to the dictates of conscience, morality, 
and honour, but vicious, when it makes men act contraiy to reason, or when it puts them 
upon distinguishing themselves in trifles. *^A man ought to sacrifice his private inclinations 
ami opinions to the practice of the public." (S. 576.) Less shocking is singularity, when it 
appears in fantastical tastes. Almost every man has his hobby-horse; but it is his duty to 
have a care, lest his whim overrule him. There are, for instance, two fantastic inclinations, 
rather frequent and most ridiculous, the tulipomania and the passion for collecting rarities. 
The fonner then was a distemper touching the heads of so many persons of good sense, who, 
instead of esteeming a flower the more for its being uncommon and hard to be met >\dth, 
ought to reflect on the bounty of Providence **which has made the most pleasing and most 
beautiful objects the most ordinaiy and most common" (T. 218); the latter, likewise, is nothing 
but a ridiculous whim with many men, who often are so little versed in the world that they 
scarce know a horse from an ox, l)ut, at the same time, spend their lives among insects, 
reptiles, and other trifling rarities; for many a man a collection of spiders had so gi*eat a 
value, that he sold bis coat oft' his l)ack to purchase a tarantula (T. *Jl(i). *'La curiosite u^est 
pas un gout pour ce qui est beau, mats pour ee qui est rare, unique, pour ce qu'on a, et ce que 
Ifis autres nont point. Ce n-est pa4 un amusement, mats une passion, et sourent si violente, qu^elU 
ne chle a t amour et a /'ambition, que par la petitesse de son objet,-- *) Man may also be exposed 
to ridicule and contempt l)y an excessive foudnoss for animals (T. I'il). Still more frequently 
he is disfigured by bad habits. How many gentlemen would inimediately be speechless, if 
you would take their snuffboxes from them (T. 110), others, if you would prevent them from 
inserting in their discourses several redundant phi-ases as I) ye bear me, D ye see. That is, or 
And so, sir. Many men have the foolish habitual custom of swearing, a most absurd practice ; 
but the pest of all polite conversation is that dull generation of stoiy-tellers who take possession 
of the discourse which they retain as long as the comj)any stays together (S. H71). — These 
are **the smaller vices in morality," which Addison looks upon as moral maladies by which 
society is afflicted. 

Besides, he draws a great many male portraits, destined also to make his countrymen 
advance in moral improvement. Addison presents them to the world as a raiiTor, that whoever 
would recognise his own ugly features in them, should mend his manuei's, frightened at the 
flaws of his character. There is the *'man of the town," the hard liver, the dangler, the beau, 
each of them represented in the whole flatness and shallowness of his character; there is the 
diplomatist, the statesman, well versed in the practice of political giimace, the political lion 
or spy, always ready to spring upon his prey ; there is the litigious man who, taking the law 
of eveiybody, must sell his ground to defray the law-charges, the i)retender to wit, the wiseacre 



*) Let caraciires de la Bruyere, Chap. Xlll. 
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and -tlie imraetliodicjil disimtaiit." the ailiiiiration of all tJiosp who havp Iphs sense tliim 
hiiiistdf. iiiid tlie foiitenipl of ail those wlio hiive more; there is Oie hj|n»crilo ntid Uie devotee, 
tliP liliortiiii' and the iilheist ; there is the iiewumoiiKei', the luysterioii^i person, the whispei-er 
etc. etu. ; all of them painted in tnie and lively colours. How many a man mi({hl recognise 
\»H own features in theue iiortrnits. and perplexed at tlie ut^liness of bis character, stni^cle 
Hj^inHt his fHiiltH and had liahiiti, and really iin])rove in morality; how many a man. admonished 
by tlieae papers and tilled witli aversion to the several hIemiKhes of hiinmiiity. might he 
prt'vente^l from tallinf; into siniie I'anit or other. 

The weaknesses mid lileniisheH above mentioned will he fonml ul nil tinier; but 
there are a great many hiinmn fntlieK and detit-ieiicies which are dependent on time and futihiori. 
To cure society of tliese diseases, to remove and to extirpate them tor ever, is the chief 
object of u reformer of manners. 



Fashionable follies in behaviour and conversation. 

Itehavionr and ffood breeding; ai-e atl'eeted hy time, and what nt one time is e^ititiidered 
a proof of t!(iod niiuineix may be Imiked n|)on at iinother time as i|uite imcumely. blnnt. and 
clownish. At the be<!inninH of the XVllIih century, the rules of uood hi^eedinR were «n variotnt. 
Ko ftdl of ooinplinient^i and vanity, conversation was so surfeited with expressions of kindness 
and i-espect, thnt every man had to take great mire ~not to [K>lish himself ont of hia veracity, 
nor to reiine himself to tlie prejudice of Tiiliie," (S. .'i57.i But when Addison wrote his 
composilions to the Sjiectator, a ehange took plac« in behaviour and ininversation. The 
multiplied forms of social intercourse had ^'owii so troublemmie that the world, who found ton 
Kreat jl constraint in them, threw most of (hem aside. *-An unconstrained caniaee. and i 
rert'tliu openness of behaviimr an.^ the height of good hreedio);. The fashionable world k[_ 
grown free and easy; our mauners sit more loose npoti us: nothnig is so modish as : 
Agreeable negligence. In a wonl. good breeding »hovt» itself most, where to au ordinary ey^ 
it afipears the least." (S. lllt.i .\ddisun much regrets that the forms of good bi-eediiig and 
l>eliAvioiir have thns fallen from ime extreme into another. Formerly it was chai'acteriRtii* of 
a well-lirud man to express everjlhing 'that had the most remote appearnnce of lieing ohscent* 
in modest tenns and distant phrases;" converKation, indei>d. became most stiff, formal, ami 
precise; but now well-bred gentlemen jukI particularly those who have been pnlishiHl in France, 
"make n.se of the most c^iarse. nncivilixeil words in our language, mid utter themselves ufleu 
in such a niiinner as a clown would blush to hear." (8. I 111.) — No less bhuneable is the 
\ pmliWtion for l-'rencli phnisi-s. Hy the war of succession so many foreign words wer«' 
introduced into the Knglish langiiHge. that old uitiu were ijtiite unable to rend a newspaper 
of that time. Addison thought it a duty of every one lo prohibit any French phrase from 
hecoining corrent, if the Knglish phrase were Hlt»getber nn valuable. This bud habit of 
introducing foreign words into the language especially ]>revailed among the young gentlemen 
in the army, whose letters ol\en were quite unintelUgihle to their fathers, unless they wrote 
for money (G. Ki."*). Another fashionable folly of the fino gentlemen of those iluys is !ln> 
extravagance in story-tcUiog. Many men overlftuj) the lin« of probahitity and «mdea*nur »<hly" 
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to make their liearers stare. Addison recommends two ways to correct such a practice: to 
be silent or "to overshoot sucli talkers in their own bow." (S. 588.) Tliere is a third sort 

3) of men, empty, conceited fellows, who repeat as sayings of their own or some of their particular 
friends jests which were made before they were boni. Besides these men who are possessed 
of the desire to pass for facetious, there are ostentatious men, *'who will rather relate a 

*^ ) blunder or an absurdity they have committed, than be debaned from talking of their own 
dear persons." (S. 502.) All these follies, so troublesome in conversation, spring from vanity 
^nd egotism, i ^^llljitr is the main fault in all young gentlemen ; it sits uppermost in all 
I their discourses and behaviour, and those of noble bii-th are most possessed of it. All their 
bad habits, the consequences of egotism and selfsufficiency, are still aggi'avated by pride of 
nobility. Addison attributes diie honour to birth and parentage. ^I think a man of merit, 
who is derived from an illustiious line, is ver}' justly to be regarded more than a man of 
equal merit who has no claim to hereditary honours" — but he does not believe nobility 
entitled to such extravagant pretensions as they really make ; for, after all, true nobility consist^ 
in viiiue, not in birth. (G. 137.) Sense of honour should be strong in every one, and if a 
man can be excited to everything that is gi'eat and virtuous by the actions of his ancestors, 
a regard to his posterity should have the same effect on generous minds. "A noble soul 
would rather die, than commit an action that should make his cliildren blush, when he is in 
his gi-ave, and be looked upon as a reproach to those wo shall live a hundred, years after 
liim." (G. 138.) In proportion as the forms of behaviour bec<ame coarse and rude, the notions 
of honour, indeed, became more and more refined; but there is a great difference between 
j^ue honour and false honour, and, unfortunately, it was this false point (Phonneur, cherished 
by the vain and lively people of France, tliat was eagerly embraced by the gentlemen of that 
age. Addison, therefore, most earnestly wanis his countiymen of this phantom of honour 
which is contrary both to the lawy"^ (iod and of their country. As true honour produces 
the same effects as religion, false honour rises against conscience and duty. Is it not more 
honourable to forgive an injuiy than to revenge it? to guard our reputation by our virtue 
than by our courage? (G. IGl.) "When honour is a support to viiluous principles, and runs 
parallel with the laws of God and our countr}% it cannot be too much cherished and encouraged; 
but when the dictates of honour are contrary to those of religion and equity, they are the 
gi'eatest depravations of Iniman nature, l)y giving wrong ambitions and false ideas of what 
is good and laudable." (S. 91).) This too delicate sense of honour is also made by him a 
subject of mockery. A court of honour is erected for all such as have suffered injuries and 
affronts that are not to be redressed by the common laws, whether they be short bows, cold 
salutations, supercilious looks, unretunied smiles etc. (T. 250). Among other plaintiffs Colonel 
Touchy appears before the court, pretending to have been cudgelled by another gentleman, 
who, having espied a feather upon the shoulder of the said colonel, struck it off gently with 
the end of his walking-stick. (T. 205.) The only means to restore the injured honour was 
the duel; for the pique of honour made the greatest trifles affii'onts that nothing but blood 
could expiate. Addison declaimed with gi*eat warmth against this fashionable way of satisfaction 
(G. 161), and as he, the moralizer of his age, had many enemies who might challenge him 
lor the disturbance he often gave them by his satire, be proclaimed, in order to give up the 
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jit, that h(^ practiFied feucing every tnorDing m faia room. "1 tbereffore 
wiirn nil yniiiit! lint ft'UowK, iiot to look liercafliT lutuv terriliK' tlmii lli«ir uej;; hbuurit : fur if 
IIk'J' xtiii'i^ nt IM-- witli their bnts cuckeil higher tii»ii other peofile, I won't hear it. Nav, 1 
Rive wiiniiii^ to all p(<iiple in ycneral to look kiodlv at me; fur Til besir no frowns, even from 
luilies; mill if niij womnn |irfti-iii)s lo look KConifiilly at itir. I .«liall ilemaml satiitfaclioii of 
thf nest of kin of the masculine gender." (T. AM.) How nnmy mfn, falnt-hcarteil by nature, 
hnt Ki«liing to b« believed brave. en(«r tlie tiistK in an ill coiiceuleil agony of t&or ; how maity 
uieti Umkt' tbemselves strouff by the tboiif^bt of a breast-|>tute ur two ijninfs »F pa]>er, and 
would cnii off very iiiiickly if thej were rompclkil to bnttou up their bosouts. (T. 'iCi'>.} But 
it in a uei't^stian,' conilitiuu of u tnie-l>orn i:eiitleniau to ha^e fought a duel, and Imh elmracj£jL- - 
wouhl be iniperfecl but for this false notion of iKJUOur. 

Another (jrace of a tine gentlemau's chanicter wa* gutlantry, and it wax a* essentinl l 
to lii>i breeding and to bis place in society tn excel in matters of love an to Hpeak l-'i«nch. - 
'I'be high degree of inond depravation which ilistinguuihed the reign of Charles II, had pTen 
way to a better state of morals, hut there were young gentlemen enough who considered it 
their vcn- railing to seduce women. Many a young fellow, who was scarce of age. could lay i 
hid claim, as Addison says, to the juf triwm /il/eronint, anil Addison himself had heanl a 
rake, who was not iinite tMeuty-five. declare himaolf the father of a seventh »on. With 
indefatigable diligeiiee these fellnwM apply thoinsulviis to their bustinetiH, and Addison dooi* not 
know, what to admire more, their invention or their imiustrj- and vigiUnce. i8. ■.tiin.) Adulterer'^ 
in the first ages of the church were exconmiiinic»ted for ever; at jireaeiit they ri«e to honours^ 
»iul titles. "Tlipse detlowerers of innoeence bring sorrow, confusion, and infamy into a 
faniitr, wound Ibe heart of a ten<ler parent, and stain the life i>f a poor deluded youngs woman 
with a dixhouour that can never he whiped off." However dead they may be to all Mentimentt* 
of virtue and honoiii', should they ntrt l>e restrained by compussiou and huinauityV Aditi^on 
'stly exhorts these pi-ofligatCB to lake care at least of tbone unfortunate cieatures whom 
they have brought into the world, and give them kucIi an education k« may render them more 
virtuous than their parents. -Tliin is the best iitfinemciit they can make for their crimes, 
and, indeed, the only method that is left tliem to repair their pawt miscarriage*." (S. 203.) 
All vicei in which men are apt to glory, are alinoHt incurable : drunkenness it of this nuniher 
jidukei^. The character of u drunkard is the uiomI dp«picatde in the eyes of fttl 
reasonable personn. and "a dninkeu man i-i a pi-eater monstti than any that i-* to be found 
among all the creatures which (iod bn-« made." 'I'o check this evil which had ho generally 
spread in all elmtses of society, and espeeially in the fashiouable world, Addison bliows the 
fatal etTects thix vice has on the minds, tlie bodies. an<l the fiirtuneA of the persons who are 
devoted to it (S. rittfl.) — Addison himstdf was not averse to wine; he would sit for hours 
together, often far into the night, at a tavern, «here he niivn drank too much. "I Joseph 
was of H cold nature. Thackeray Kays, and needed perhaps the lire of wine to warm Ids 
blood. As for the rest he was free of the frailties of his age, and "if he had not that Utile 
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weakness for wine — why, we could scarcely have found a fault with him, and could not 
have liked him as we do." *) 

y^ Such were the manners of the town. Let us now cast a glance upon those of the 

/country. — While the young coxcombs of the town emancipated themselves from the con- 
straining formalities in behaviour and conversation, and thought a certain neglige^nce most 
fashiona])le , in the country the manners of the last age still prevailed. "A polite countn- 
Vscpiire shall make you as many bows in half an hour, as would sei-ve a courtier for a week. 
There is infinitely more to do about place and precedency in a meeting of justices* wives 
than in an assembly of duchesses." (S. 119.) The visit of the scjuires (T. 86) gives us a good 
idea of country-etiquette. Though "that infamous piece of good breeding," the libertinism 
and the looseness in conversation, which spreads more and more in the town, has not yet 
made its way into the country, still there are countrj'-squires enough, who,^ disregarding good 
manners, cannot be a quarter of an h(mr in com}>any, without having put all the ladies to the 
blushing by some blunt question or unlucky observation. Addison cannot forbear inculcating 
on such men the usefulness of politeness and complaisance, social virtues, wliich every body 
— not excepting the man of learning — ought to make himself master of. ((x. 102.) Many 
young country-squires, averse to all books and learuiug, do not know any other pleasure than 
fox-hunting, gaming, and sitting at table: of all the topics of discourse they go upon, affairs 
of gallantry are most in favour. Their cha])lain — the country-s([uire of that age thought 
it convenient to his dignity to keep a domestic chaplain — is looked upon as a cejisor morum^ 
an obstacle to mirth and talk, and is expected to retire from table as soon as the dessert 
is served up. (G. 103.) This absurd custom of discarding the chaplain from table, at the- 
appearance of the tarts and cheese-cakes, existed since the Restoration. **) Addison full of 
indignation at this indecency, does not know which to censure, the patron or the chaplain, the 
insolence of power or the abjectness of de])endence. (T. 255.) **! have often blushed to see 
a gentleman whom I know to have much more wit and learning than myself, and who has been 
bred up with me at the university upon the same foot of a liberal education, in such an ignominious 
manner, and sunk beneath those of his own rank, by reason of that character which ought t^ 
bring him honour." (ibid.) Fortunately, there were also country-sciuires, men of liberal sentiments 
and cultivated understandings, who treated their chaplains with urbanity and kindness; but 
these honourable men were in a small minority. Most important for the state of morals of the 
parish is the fair understanding between the squii*e and his chaplain, and their mutual concurrence 
in doing good ; differences and contentions between them have very bad effects on the i)aiishioners 
(S. 112). Addison exhibits a model of a country-sciuire. The character of Sir lloger de Coverley 
is undoubtedly the most accomplished, and in all the situations in which he at different times 
appears, the readier experiences the greatest interest and delight in his company. His chaplain 
was his friend and his adviser, and the day of his death was "^the melancholiest day for the 
poor people that ever happened in Woi-cestershire." (S. 517.)***) 



♦) Thackeray, T. E. p. 87. 

♦♦) Macaulay, history of England, Vol. I, p. 819, 59. 
♦*♦) The character of Sir Roger was the favourite with Addisnn. ^^^len Steele in one of his Spectators 
had made the old knight pick up a loose woman in the Temple Cloisters, Addison was so heartily 
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The gentlemen of the town were nf a great unconstraineduess and looseness in 
hi-tiaviuur aatl conversation, the <'ouutr>- gentlemen, tliungh still retaining the fumiKlities ofUtrM— 
Utter a^o. were no better and pnrer in morals and manners I And thfl time of the HannoveriHn 
djnnstyV Tliw (.'orresiiondenee of Liidj Mary Wurtlcy Moiitague, the Memoirs of Horace Wiilpole 
mill olher wrilJiiSH of that afle sufficiently provo the rude and brutal tone of soeietj'. and tJie roaroe ' 
nriil rlunisy miinncr i>f conversing wliicli were then in vogue. We should be compelled to owu| 
wiih regi-et that Addison's endeavotirs were of no avail at all. did we not know that it was I 
only the high classes of soriety, tlie court lit their head, which look delight in mirh rudeness i 
of ninnncr". 1'hc middle station of life was a most fertile soil for the seeds sown by Addisuu. ', 
Ity lashing those hiose iiianuors of the higher classes and giving Uieni up t» public (contempt ' 
and avei'^ioii, he pteserved tlie sound t-lemeuts ot the nation from beiug infected by th^ 
imniovality which had corrupted the aristociacy and the coiirL 

Athlison, however, does not only expose the lewdue'^s and wretchedness of the men 
of <|iia1ity, lie also paints the ptihlic life of tlie middle-class, their social intercourse in clubs 
anil coH'ee -houses, ho that his readers had the pleasure "iic/i »eUi*l luul ihr ganzet I'/irgerlicAite 
than UHil Ireihat tm *piegel iVr t/ie/itunff genau *o frieiUriufi$ulrn, tein m in urirUifAktil irar; ithnu 
rerm-hiSiierunff nnd o/uie eeritrritnfj, mitalUn tn»ii»fhUi'JieH frbUrn imil afhteuehrn, uiitl liuehim iiiHfrttoi 
.jynn.l •hm-ha.,* wachr un.l tii.-htij." '\ 

Public life in clubs and coffee-houses. Politics. 

'Die English of ihose days, uu le-'s foud ofclnb.'. tliaii ihi- luodern Kiirflish, to,.k all 
uceasions and preteiu'es, a-^ Addison says, of forniitig theiiisclvi-s in Ihosc liltlc uo<'tnmul 
UNbcwblies whicli arc commonly known by the name of cJub-^. "Wben a Ket of men tind 
llieiriselvcs iigre*- in any particidar. though nipver so triviid. thev c^t-iblish themsHves into a 
kind of fraternity, and ineel once or twice n-week, upon the uerouul of such a fNiitastir 
r08cmblttn<^«- " Ksutastie, indeed, was rrei)ueutlv the reason of association , and the Club uf 
fat men, which looked \\\ivi\\ a candidale hk utupiulitied, if he could make bis unliitnoe Ihruunh 
a door of ji moderate size, or the Club of skeletons, which sprang np in oppositiuu to tlmt 
society, or the Club of llie kings, which was totally composed of men who bad the iiumam« 
of King (S. 111. or the (^ub of llie tieorges, or the Short Club and the Tall Club Hi. In.'.) 
are undoiihteilly mentioned by Addison for wo other purjiose but to tnni to ndicule this 
immoderate zeal for clnbs. itut. after all. Addison was hy no means prejudiced against tiivsc 
assenddie". "When men am knit together by a love society, uol a spirit «f factioa, and do 
nut meet to censure or to annoy those that are absent, hut to eigoy one anutber ; wben tliey 
aiu lliiis combined for Iheir own improvt-ment. or for the good of others, or at least to n-liiA 



vrxod, wlirn be rr^ail thin iMpirr, Uiat hr went li> hii Trifnil aiul wonlil n»t Ipuvr kim (ill he hitit 
l>ri>inl-H him, tlmt lie w(><it<l mi->)dl<t ut> niom with Kir H«^r\ i-hsm-tsr. (A<M>x. I. 71. | .\ Htlk 
li>-r<jr<! .\Jili«im laiil iluwn thi- SjMictJiliir, fi'iu-iu)! <hui xoxav Iniily mitcbl rslch \t\< hi» pt'u lite mornvnt 
he- hiui ijnillEd it, ho »«id \n mi iiiliiiiutt' friwnil: "Hy hfuvpui, I'll kill Sir KogT. tlini nolH«iy i'l»i! 
limy i[iui'lh«r him " (.^ddin. I, i> "n ) 
Uftituer, p. ittM. 
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themselves from the business of the day, by an innocent and cheerful conversation ; there may 
be something very useful in these little institutions and establisments." There were in several 
parts of London what they called Street Clubs, in which the chief inhabitants of the street 
conversed together every niglit, and when Addison was once in<iuiring after lodgings in Onnond 
Street, the landlord, to recommend that quarter, told him, that there was at that time a very 
good club in it. Addison himself was a member of several clubs. The Hum-Drum Club suited 
his taste for the peacable dispositions of its members, who used to sit together, smoke their 
pipes, and say nothing till midnight. The most important of all Clubs was the Kit-Cat Club, 
wliich took its name from one Christopher Cat, maker of mutton-pics. Addison, Steele, Pope, 
Kneller and other gentlemen of quality, merit and fortune, all tirm friends to the Hannoverian 
succession, were members of this Wliig-Club, which was founded in 1703.*) There were the 
Mum Club and the Silent Club, as great enemies to noise as the Hum-Drum Club (G. 121 
and Sp. 9), the Everlasting Club that, proud of its age, "treated all other clubs with an eye 
of contempt" (S. 72j, the Club of Duellists, **a very mischievous one," in which none could be 
admitted that had not killed a man. Beefsteak and October Clubs, and many other celebrated 
clubs "which were founded upon eating and dinnking;" there was at last the Two-penny Club, 
erected by artisans and mechanics "for the preservation of friendship and good neighbourhood;" 
the laws of this club were published by Addison "as a pretty picture of low life." (S. 9.) 

Much more than by the clubs the social life and intercourse of that time was intlueuced 
by the cotfee-houses. The fashion of the coffee-houses, introduced by a Turkey-merchant in 
the time of the common wealth, spread fast for the convenience of being able to pass evenings 
socially at a veiy small charge. Whoever Inid down his penny at the bar (S. 403), was 
permitted to pass his evening there in an amicable conversation with his acquaintance. In 
close conference, over a pipe of tobacco, a little wax candle before them, they laid their heads 
together till midnight, and when a stranger came to light his pipe at the same candle; he was 
invited to sit down, for "lighting a man's pii)e at the same candle, is looked upon, ^unong 
brother smokers, as an overture to conversation and friendship," and when his pipe was out, 
his neighbour generously offered him the use of his box. (S. 5()8.) Every coffee-house had 
some particular orator belonging to it, "the mouth of the street, where he lived," who was 
listened to by the crowd with admiration. As men of evei-y rank and profession daily went 
to the coffee-houses, the character of them was (jiute different. There was St. James's coffee- 
house, where fops congi'egated, their heads and shoulders covered with l)lack or waxen wigs, 
where tobacco in any other form than that of richly scented snuft' was held in abomination ; **) , 
WilVs coffee-house was the rendez-vous of all authors and men of literaiy taste, wheix) the 
revelations of John Dryden were once attentively listened to ; the Grecian was the meeting-place 
of the men of science; at Giles's the French gentlemen congregated, at the coffee-houses near 
the Temple pert Templars were engaged in smart disputes; there were Puritan coffee-houses 
where no oaths were heard, Jew coffee-houses. Popish coffee-houses etc. etc. When the false 
news of the king of France's death arrived in England, Addison made a progress through the 

*) Kneller drew the portrait* of the members, ami all portraits of the same dimoiisions aud forms were 

afterwards called kit-cat pictures. 
♦♦) Mac, History of England, T. K Vol. I, p. 362. 
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Beveinl coffeo - houses to hear the different opinionx upon sn Rreat an event: at St. James's, 
at Will's, at Giles's, as the coffee-hoiisfs near the Temple etc., everywhere the news 
made qiiite a different imprension. and was discussed in (jiiitc a dilTerent Henee. according 
to the character of the coffee-houses. In the advertisement of the Tatler is said: "All 
iu>conntB of gallantry, pleasure, and entertainment shall be under the article of While's 
Chocolate-house; poetry, under that of Will's coffee -liousi;; learning , under the title ot 
(irncriau', foreign and domestic news you will have from St. James's coffee-house; and 
what else I shall on any other subject offer, shall be dated from my own apartment." 
l^T. 2.) We are told tJiat Addison liked to go and sit in the smoking-room at the (Jrecian 
or the Devil; hut most freijuently he was to he found at Kntton's where the wits of that time 
would assemble. *) "The coffcfl-house was the Londoner's home, and those who wished to find' 
a gentleman, commonly asked, not whether he lived in Fleet Street or Chancery fjane, huti 
whetlier he freiiueiited the Cirecian or the Kainbow."**) The coffee-houses were iu a rertainli 
manner the organs through which the public o]>inion of Loudon vented itself; for politics were , 
the very element of the English and the chief matter of conversation in tlio coffee - houses. 
Kver^-where political discourses, pert reasonings, and smart disputes wore to be heard, and in 
those days, when the waves of political life ran so high, an aboniinable vice, party-ruge, was 
horn. Whig or Tory! every one must embrace the opinions of either party; there was no 
neutrality- Party-spirit raged in such a degree, that Addison felt several times compelled to 
point to the fatal conseciuenccs of i)arty-8pirit, wliJcli fills a nation "witli spleen ami rancour," 
and extinguishes all the seedR of goodnature, coni]>a88inn. and humanity. "Wo should, he says, 
no longer regard our fellow-subjects as Whigs and Tories, hut should make th« man nf merit 
our friend, and the villain our enemy." (S. 1:35.) Still more this evil raged in the country, 
where party huiuour was so narrow, tliat, as Addison tells us, upon the howling green at a 
bmail market-town, every body refused tu take up a sti'anger of genteel behaviour, only because 
he had given a disagreeable vote in a former parliament. "Such a spirit of dissension, Addison 
very pniperly obsorves, d«:flroys virtue and common sense, «nd render* us in a maimer barbarians 
towards one another; it periMttuates our animosities, widens our breaches, and transmits our 
present passions and prejudices to our posterity," {S. MR.) There was another vice in close 
connexion with this party'Spirit. the detestable practice of party-lying, which was so predominant 
among the English of that age. that a irinn was thought of no principle)! who did not propagate 
ft certain system of lies. "The coffee-houses sto supporttHl by them, Addison says, the press 
is choked with them, eminent autliors live upon them; oar l>oltle-conven»fttiou is so infected 
with them, timt a party-lie is grown us fashionablo an entertainment as a lively catrh or a 
merry story: the trutli of it is, half the great talkers in the nation would he struck dumb, 
were this fountain of discourse dried up." Addison examines into the reason.t why even men 
of honour do not hesitate to render themselves guilty of a party-lie, and discovers, at the 
same time, the insufHciency of tlieso reasons to Justify "wi criminal a practice." (S. Tt(i7.) TbiB 
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evil had so far spread among the English, that Jonathan Swift too, in his Art of Political Lying, 
attacked it with the weapons of his satire. 

Materials for the discussing of politics were afforded by the newspapers, which, indeed, 
did not resemble those of our days in quantity of matter : the London Gazette, once published 
by Steele, was the official paper of the government; the Postman, the English Post, the Daily 
Courant, the Evening Post, and other newspapers of that time had already exceeded the 
size of a single small leaf, which newspapers had at the time of Charles II; for all of them 
were filled with numerous advertisements, partly polemical, partly destined to inform the world where 
they might be furnished with almost eveiything that is necessary for life (T. 224) ; nay, writing 
skilful advertisements and finding out a proper method to catch tlie reader's eye, were already looked 
upon as a great art (ibid.). The war of succession had raised and inflamed the general 
curiosity, which, if lightly directed, might be of good use ; but frequently it degenerated into 
a thirst for news, so that many a citizen could not leave the coffee-house with peace of mind, 
before he had given all newspapers a reading. (S. 452.) Many men only take delight in what 
is new, let the matter be what it will. Addison's project of publishing a daily paper to satisfy 
the curiosity of those men, had no other purpose l)ut to disgrace newsmongers. 4 Si 452.) 
' ) Another sort of men, the would-])e-p6liticians are not treated with more indulgence. How many 

such odd fellows might there be found in London as those four i)oliticians, who every day, 
about dinner-time, sit together on a bench in a sunny place to talk of politics , or as their 
acquaintiince, the upholsterer, the ideal of a state-tinker. (T. 155). Addison looked with anger 
and contempt upon "these volunteers in politics, that undergo all the pain, watchfulness and 
disquiet of a first minister, without tuniing it to the advantage either of themselves or their 
country" (T. 160), and vrrote several papers for the particular ])enefit ** of those worthy citizens 
who live more in a coffee-house tlian in their shops, and whose thoughts are so taken up with 
the affairs of the allies, tliat they forget their customers." — The species of state-tinkers has 
not yet expired, and the poUHschen kannegiesser are spread all over tlie Continent; but most 
men, having a touch in their brain, owing to the reading of newspapers, are still to be found 
in the empire of Her British Majesty; newspapers are as pemicious "to weak heads in England 
as books of chivalry to Spain." (T. 178.) We shall now have perceived the influence which the 
coffee-house had on the public opinion, and shall not think it improperly called l)y Macaulay 
a most important political institution. 

We stated above that Addison, in his contributions to the moral papers, carefully 
avoided politics. Mr. Spectator says: "I never espoused any part witli violence, and am 
resolved to observe an exact neutrality between the Whigs and Tories." Yet, without publisliing 
political treatises, Addison never denied his Whiggism, and he often promoted the interests 
of his party in the most efficacious manner. We doul)t if any of the numberless pamphlets 
and lampoons against the pretender James III ever produced such effects as his celel)rated 
Bank-allegory (S. 3). But, in general, Addison kept back his Whig principles in his papers ; 
he only wished that all political parties might subordinate their own interests to the honour 
and liberty of England. To fortify the patriotism and national pride of his countiymen, to 
prevent them from blind admiration and imitation of the French, and to cure them of the ill 
effects of factiousness and party-rage, these were the great ends of his generous efforts. 
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So Addison inceoaAntly took pains to point ntit the weaknesses of bin conteraporariaa. 
But lie (iitl not only iittuck the general blemisbies of his age, Ihfi (liffttrent professions too 
with th«>ii- pf^ciiliiir ftiiilt^ were lushed by hin], and of all tlie cl&Hses of sucicly uuno was more 
expoMpd to Lis satire than the teamed world. 



The learned world. 

It hits alwavK Keen the endeuvinir ••{ AJdisoii tn sejmiate true merit from the pretence 
U> it, and to make a xtronc ihU'eienc* lietween real iiccompliahments and chflriat«ucn\ A* 
common people are not ahle to dislingitisti Wlween the merits and the pretensioiiH of the 
learned world, they will often lie deceived, but for the advice and admonition of whll-meaniug 
person!^. The iiKefnl siieuee of iiliynic iti looked upon au most apt to conceal deceit: (piacks 
and charlatanK till the country, and hy many iinaftinary periections and unatxountahle iirtifire* 
tlioy inrtnare the niindM of tlie vulgar and f;Hiu crowds of adinii-erw. As {ihysiciani know, how 
neceaHary it is for tliem to lay claim to a supernumerary accciuiplishment. tjiiito foreipi to 
their pnifession, in order to insinuate, themsehes by it into the fjood graces of the puhlic, 
they generally deal in poetry or astrology, while a[)othecariBH endeavom* to recommend thumselvei* 
by oratory. Addtsim. among other instances of charlataiiery, relates that, when Kngland wa» 
shaken with an earthi{uake. a mountebank sold pUls as «ti antidote to an earUiquake. 80 far 
the impudence of those fellows U permitted to pans, unless rensonable persons eolif^iten thoir 
countrymen, and disgrace such imposture publicly. (T. 24(K) 

As cliNi'lalanery in a i^tain upon physicians, so partiality upon lawyers. There is no 
virtue 80 truly great and ^^dlike as justice, and Mich as have tlie public adminiMtnttion in 
their hands, act like the re present a lives of (iod "in rec/impensing the virtnous and punisbinft 
the offender." Justice discards friendnbip. kindred, and party. "When n nation once Insei^ 
ita regard to justice, when they do not look niton it as something venerable, holy, and 
inviolable, when a judge is capable "f being inlluenced Ity anything but law; we may venture 
to pronounce that such a nation is hastening to its ruin." |<t. 0!).) ]l is not iioprobiible that. 
I at that age, when party-rage so much prevailed, the judieaturi^ of tlio nation was uot thoroughly 
ixempt from certain partialities, and tliut Addison, for tim reason, was induced to recouinieud 
the duties of justice and impartiality to all Iho tribunals of his country. 

Men entrust their health to the physinan. the safety of their lives and fortunes to 
thi' liiuyer; the care of their suuU is committed lu the clergyman, and gre^t pretensions, 
therefore, are to be made to llic moral tiiialiticution of a man who, in all his doings, ought 
to 1k^ a model id' vii'tue. There are clei^uicn who hy n natural unclieerfulnewx of heart or 
mistaken notions of piety, give themselves up a prey to giief and melancholy; they are enemies 
, Xa oU the pieamiros of conversation and all those innui'ent social entertainments; they ask everv 
L sne, how he abounds in grace, mid whether he is ju'epaivd for deathV Addison much pities 
tills sort tif men who, hy such a hclmviotir. deter men from a religious life, by re|>re»enting 
it as an "unsocial stale, that extinguishes all joy and gladness, darkens the face of nature, 
and destroys the relish of being itKclf," People will hut loo frpi|ucntly accuse these men of 
hypocrisy ; but tliough hypocrisy is the vice of a great many clergymen, Addison wishes people 
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not to form so severe a judgement, if "the proofs do not amount to a demonstration." (S. 494.) 
Every clergyman should take an example from that honourable man who was among the 
companions of the Spectator. He was a man ''of general learning, great sanctity of life, and 
the most exact breeding,'' a man who gained followers by the probity of his mind and the 
integrity of his life. A model of a country clergyman is the chaplain of Sir Roger de Coverley. 
He is a man rather of plain sense than much learning, of good aspect, a clear voice, and a 
sociable temper (S. 106); he is an enemy to superstition (S. 117), and always lives in a fair 
understanding with the squire, whom he only rivals in doing good. "There has not been a 
law-suit in the parish, since he has lived among them: if any dispute arises, they apply to 
him for the decision." The old knight had made him a present of several celebrated authors 
who have published discoui'ses of practical divinity, and every Sunday he delivered one of 
them, and the good effects of these sermons were still heightened by the gracefulness of his 
figure and delivery. Addison heartily wishes "that more of the country clergj' would follow 
this example, and instead of wasting their spirits in laborious compositions of their own, would 
endeavour after a handsome elocution and all those other talents tliat are proper to enforce 
what has been penned by greater masters. This would not only be more easy to themselves, 
but more edifying to the people." (S. 106.) 

What hypocrisy is in religion is pedantry in learning, "a form of knowledge witliout 
the power of it." Pedantry is a common fault in the learned world. Who does not know 
the law pedant "that is perpetually putting cases, repeating the transactions of Westminster 
Hall, wrangling with you upon the most different circumstance^ of life?" (S. 105.) But in no 
profession is there more pedantry than in that of philology. Tom Folio is a learned idiot, 
full of the figure which he makes in the republic of letters, and wonderfully satisfied with his 
I great stock of knowledge : he is indeed a prodigy of learning, for he knows the title-pages of 
all authors, the manuscripts in which they were discovered, the editions through which they 
have passed, he knows everything, except the meanhig and contents of tlie books. Still more 
insupportable than these bibliomaniacs are certain editors, commentators, interpreters, and 
scholiasts, "all men of deep learning, without common sense." "These persons set a greater 
value on themselves for having found out the meaning of a passage in Greek, than upon the 
author for having written it." '*They will look with contempt upon the most beautiful poems 
tliat have been composed by any of tlieir contemporaries, but will lock themselves up in their 
studies for a twelvemonth together, to correct, publish, and expound such trifles of antiquity 
as a modem author would be contemned for." (T. 158.) When we examine a new edition 
of a classic author, we shall find tliat above half the volume is taken up with various readings, 
and what important discoveries I — the one manuscript writes et, the other ac, a third even &. 
(S. 47 0.) Another kind of pedants are the critics, "importunate, empty, and conceited animals," 
who, without entering into the sense and soul of an author, have a few general miles, which 
they apply to the works of every writer, and as they correspond with them, pronounce them 
perfect or defective. Sir Timothy Tittle enters the room of a friend of Addison's, to the eldest 
daughter of whom he makes love; he is beside himself: the author of a comedy has led him 
into the park, into a lady's bed-chamber, into a dining-room ; the wicked rogue has violated 
the law of the three miities! — oh dear! the young lady is not of the same opinion: Timothy 






Tittle, mgry at bo hsd a taste, tiikea Iris leave fur ever. nn<l the young lady — baa ^t rid of 
a verj- importimiiit iop. (T. lli.'i.) Addison Itimselt' had mftiiy riiticM nnd eiiviers, wliom he 
roni]'mred tn ivy about an oak, which adorns the Uev at thf same time that it eats into it. 
(T. iW!),) A true critic, according to Addison, must lie well vwsed in the (ireek and I.atin 
jKielH, ptissessed of a clear and logical head, and capahle of writing his own laii<^iftgt> with 
elegance and delicjicy. (S. 391. j A true critic ought to dwell rather upon the excellencies of 
the author he mticisefl, than upon his iin|>erfevli(pns. Itnt there are many men who do not 
know, how to do anything else hut to blame; even the jjrenlest authors are not spared by them. 
As Ihei-P can be no more a perfect work in the world than a perfect man. lo say of « ci-lebratril 
piece, there are faults in it. is in effect to suy no mine tliitn that the author of it was a man. 
(G. 110.) To he sure, the passion for findiiig fault"* in an author, very common in onr day", meiils 
to be severely censured, but is it not the duty of ii true ciitic to point out the imperfections 
of A voi-k? Addison himself in his criticism ou Paradise Lost |Sp. 303 etc.) shoKn the 
defects of MUton. 

Hie shallow wits, the beaus-espri ts, "thcKp admirers of easy lines," arc to bo 
reckoned among the pedants. Ned 8ol\lj' is sueh' an idiot lo whom eorrectnesK of expression, 
witty tunts. and epigrammatical conceits are a meanure for the value of a ]>oem. He is incajiable 
of relishing "the great and masterly strokes" of poetiT. but wonderfully pleased with all those 
littltt ornaments, points, and ijuibbles, so t^'eijueiit in the poets of that time, and practised 
by those who want genius and strength "to repivsent simplicity in its natural beauty and 
perfection." What a Hne siJ*T;imen of tlie skalhiw rhyming of thoite days im the poem "To 
Mira"! how excellent the explanation of the ■'iiicompanible beauties of that poem"! ') (T. IfiS.) 

The most dangerous sort of pedants are those philosophers, whose business it is to 
depreciate human nature, to give mean interpretations, and base motives to the wortliieat octioiiH, 
to resolve virtue and vice into constitution, and to remove all dilference between man and man, 
or between the species of men and tliat of brutes. Men cannot be wanied enough against 
"such sliallow and despicable pi-etenders to knowledge, who endeavour to give man dark and 
uncouifortable prospects of his Iwing, and deati-oy those principles which are the suppoit, 
happiness, and glory of all public societies, as well as privnie person"." 

Besides pedantrj'. there is another malady, with which tlie learned world is much 
aftlicted, "a disease as epidemical as the small-pox" — the itch of writing. Tiiere aie 
vciy few learned men who are not seized with it, some lime or other, in their lives, and all 
remedies which have been applied to persons affected with it, have ever proved unsuccessful. 
(S. SB'i.) The reason of this malady is the vanity of the litcrar}' men. 'nii:« v«nity i* often 
beyond measure, and freiinently appears in their disputes conceniing rank and piecedence. 
"The author of a folio, in all companies und conversations, sets himself ubove the author of 
tft ijuarto; the author of a iiuarto above the author of an octavo, and so an." "In a word. 
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authors are usually ranged in company after the same manner as then* works aie upon a shelf." 
The players of both sexes, ^'tlie retainers to the learned world," are likewise ranged by laws 
peculiar to tliem: a tragedian always takes place of a comedian, and the merry drolls are 
always placed at the lower end of the table. (S. 529.) — Envy and detraction i-eign among 
all writers, but most among bad poets. As all that deal in poetry are most ambitious of 
fame, it is natural that such as have not succeeded in it, depreciate the works of such as 
have. (S. 253.) — Since so much is written in England, and writings are so dui*able, and may 
pass from age to age, the authors should be most careful of committing anytliing to print 
**that may corrupt posterity and poison the nunds of men with vice and error." The immoral 
authors are to be looked upon ""as the pest of society and the enemies of mankind," and are 
the more dangerous, the more they are possessed of wit and humour. (S. 166.) A malignant 
spirit — tlie consequence of the political agitation of that age — prevails more and more 
in writings, and ill-natured and immoral compositions spread themselves throughout the country. 
Defamatory papers and pamphlets are in vogue, and the scribblers of lampoons increase from 
day to day. It is a principal design of Addison to beat down this base, ungenerous spirit, 
which destroys the reputation of a man. • It is a shame , that most dirty sciibblers ai*e 
countenanced by great names whose interests they propagate by such vile and infamous methods. 
(S. 451.) Every honest man should consider himself as in a natural state of war with the 
libellers and lampooners, "these sons of calumny and defamation," and annoy them wherever 
they fall in his way. (S. 35.) If such a vicious man has the gifts of wit and humour, he is 
"one of tlie most mischievous creatures tlian can enter into a civil society." "So pernicious 
a thing is wit, when it is not tempered with virtue and humanity." Many authors are so 
heedless and inconsiderate as to sacrifice the reputation of a man, without any malice, only 
seduced by the ambition of distinguishing themselves by wit and satire, "as if it were not 
infinitely more honourable to be a good-natured man than a wit" (S. 23.) Thei'e is a last 
sort of despicable creatures in the literary world, rogues within the law, pirates called by the 
authors, who print any book, poem, or sermon, as soon as it appears, in a smaller volume, 
and sell it at a cheaper rate. As plagiarism and counterfeiting at the time of Addison do 
not yet incur a lawful punishment, he tries to restrain these evils by giving them up to public 
contempt and disgrace. It is to be lamented "that a liberal education is the only one which 
a polite nation makes unprofitable. All mechanic artisans are allowed to reap the fruit of 
their invention and ingenuity without invasion; but he that has separated himself from the 
rest of mankind, and studied the wonders of the creation, the government of his passions, 
and the revolutions of the world, and has an ambition to communicate the effect of half his 
life spent in such noble inquiries, has no property in what he is willing to produce, but is 
exposed to robbery and want with this melancholy and just refiection, tliat he is the only 
man who is not protected by his country, at the same time that he best deserves it." (T. 101.) 
So we see Addison, the intrepid champion of justice and truth, raise his voice against 
literary fraud and robbery, disgrace the malignant spirit of the authors giving secret stabs 
to a man's reputation, discover true knowledge and tlie vain pretence to it, expose pedantry 
and narrowness, and, under all circumstances, hold up the standard of justice, virtue, 
and humanity. 
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Bwt our Imowledge of the moral state of any tintion, at a certain period, would he 
most defipji'iit, bnt for a just new of the fair sex, this most importaiit and int^restiDg object 
of iiii]nirv fur every one who nndertakes to write a hiBtory of civilisation. 

On women. 

The effect, that a reformer of maiin<?rs would produce on his aRo, would be hut 
liltle, if he should not lakn women under his particular caro. WhyV hecnuse woman-kind is 
the fruilcr [inrt <if huuianity. morp in want of moral imprnvenirut than the male nex i' Scheppr, 
iudi'ed. is of the opinion that 

liif frnti 
ift ine (ier innnri, mir ntHi' nn irrnui (ifKier; 
hut Hftmlet says: Frailty, thy name in woman ! Should only tlic rovunge of the oppressed male 
se.t or the real perversity of the female sex he the reason that, at all times, woman has fallen under 
satireV-Simonides Amorginusisthe author of a satire nrqi yrrnixuV, which descrilR's the sex in their 
•several characters. The gods formed the souls <>( women out of ingredient* which compose several 
kinds of animaln and elements, and their pood and had di'^positions depend on the principles which 
predominate in their constitutions. Acrordin» to their composition out of the materials which 
couijiose a swini', a fox, a doR. an as«. a cat, an ape, a bee etc, or according to their 
formation out of earth or water, they are slutw and gluttoux, notable disc^ming wmncn. scolds, 
!<lHpfrards, such as live on hard fare and though naturally slothful, do everything by order 
of thi'ir husbands, women of a melancholy, iinamiahle nature, Mtjnignant to the pltui^un^ of 
love, ugly and ill-natured women, such as pass away their time in dressing, bathing, and 
perfuming, faultless an<l unblameable women, full nf virtue and prudence, women of variiible, 
uneven tempers etc. From the time of Siniouides to that or.Iiivenal. and from Juven.il down 
to tioilcau woman has otVn been a sultject nf satire. \Itut moH <if these xatirisls, Addition 
says, have endeavoured to expose the sex in general, without doing justice lo the valuable 
part of it. ~A satire should expose nothing hut what is corrigible, and make a due dis- 
crimination between those who are and those who are not the proper objects of it," {S, 309.) 
It i". therefore, the endeavour of Addison, not to expose the female sex to ridicule, hut to 
improve it. "I would fain contribute, he says, to make womankind, which is the most beantifid 
part in ci-eation. entirely amiable and wear out all thoKc little spots and blemtshcs tliat are 
apt to rise among the charms which nature has poured out upon them." fS. .17.1 He has 
taken Oie ladies under his particular care, and wishes that they may exc«l the women of all 
other nations as much in virtue and good sense as they do in beauty. (S. 81 A; 2fi'i,) Hut 
in order to attain Iiis object, he is obliged to point out all those imperfections that arc tho 
blemishes of Uie sex. to laugh at those little vanities imd follies which api>ear in the behaviour 
of many of them, and which are more proper for ridicnie than a seriows censure (S. Hi!); he 
does not doubt hut ihe valuable part of the sex will ]>anlon him, since he has nothing more 
at heart than the honour and improvement of the whole sex, (S, ^fir>.) 

At lirst he finds all employments and diversions of the fair ones contrived for them 
rather as they were women tliaii as they were reasonable creatures, "The toUctt is their 
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great scene of business, and the right adjusting of their hair the principal employment of 
their lives. The sorting of a suit of ribbons is reckoned a very good morning's work, and 
if they make an excursion to a mercer's or toy-shop, so great a fatigue makes them unfit 
for anything else all the day after. Their more serious occupations are sewing and embroidery, 
and their greatest drudgery, the preparation of jellies and sweet-meats." (S. 10.) How many 
ladies pass their time in trifles and vanity; Clarinda's journal gives us an idea of the daily 
employments of those ladies of quality, many of whom would not find a single action, in 
five days, that they could thoroughly approve of. (S. 383.) But there are also many women, 
unable to pass their time in idleness, who occupy themselves only in such matters as are 

''^ot suitable to their sex. Many women, for instance, have a passion for politics and are 
inflamed by nothing more than party-rage; but party-rage is a male vice, and altogether 
repugnant to the softness and modesty of the iaix sex. Women do not possess the caution 
and reservedness of men, and throw themselves into plenty of errors and extravagancies; 
their generous souls set no bounds to their love or to their hatred, and whether a Whig or 
a Tory, a lap-dog or a gallant, an opera or a puppet-show be the object of it, the passion, 
while it reigns, engrosses the whole woman. (S. 57.) But probably Addison deters women 
frompoliticSs^by, no consideration more than by this, that there is nothing so bad for the 
ce as party-zeal, and tliat he never knew a party -woman that kept her beauty for a 
twelvemonth. We learn from Lady Mary Wortley Montague, how much party -spirit had 
seized the female sex in that age. The Duchess of Queensbury and other ladies obtained 
by force the entrance into the House of Lords, after having waited without any refreshment 
from nine o'clock in the morning till five o'clock in the evening, assaulting the door from 
time to time with beating, pusliing, and knocking, and this so vehemently, that the orators 
in the house were scarcely to be heard. Horace Walpole makes mention of the ladies 
Esther Pitt, Caroline Fox, and the Duchess of Newcastle for their active intermeddling in 
politics, to which the latter, at least, was entitled by a stately beard. *) The ladies before 
mentioned, indeed, did not become noticeable before the reign of the Hannoverian dynasty, 
yet Queen Anne's time was not free from such extravagancies. Addison observed in the 
theatre several ladies patched on the right side of the forehead, others on the left; several 
ladies patched indifferently on both sides of their faces; all of them had their separate boxes. 
Upon inquiiy he found that the ladies on the side -boxes were, on his right hand, Whigs, 
on his left, Tories, and those in the middle-boxes a neutral party. What a misfortune for 
Rosalinda, a famous Whig partisan, Addison waggishly says, to have a beautiful mole on 
the Tory part of her forehead; and how unhappy is Nigranilla in a pimple, which forces her 

v^ainst her inclinations to patch on the Whig sidel (S. 81.) 

Taceat mulier in eeclesia! The employments of women are of a domestic nature. 
The family concerns have a claim to the most part of their time. But as tlie spare time 
they have, cannot be wholly taken up by recreation and amusement, they may addict themselves 
to learning and reading good books. What an improvement a woman may have from such 
books as enlighten the understanding, rectify the passions, and divert the imagination! But 



*) Das achtzehnte jahrhnndert in Walpole's briefvrechsel. Herauag. von Pipitz o. Fink. p. 68. 
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nt of instruction, read books, 
I beard tbem praised or because they have seen the authors, and, tliough nnlurallj' sUKct-ptiWc 
I of ftll good impressioHH, they are nmst oddly improved by learning. Addition describes to 
lady's library. There are all books ranged in a beautiful order, upon iJic shelves 
\ many counterfeit books, carved in wood, to fill up the numbers, and everywhere among them 
I a thousand odd figures in China ware. But strange as tlie outside of the library is, the 
books themselves are still more so. There we tind Sir Isaac Newton's works and the firand 
Cyrus, a Prayer Book and C'lelia, "which opened ol itself in the place thai describes two 
[ lovers in a bower,' Pembroke's Arciwiia and Culepepper's Midvfifery, Taylor's holy laving 
I and Dying aud La Ferte's Instructioi^s Ipr CotintrvdanceB etc. etc. And yet, how much more 
valuable does this lady appear with her ill-guided Inve of books than those of lier sex who, 
I employing themselvea in less reasonable diversions, have a p redilection only for that which 
I is showy and suiierficiai. Addison much regrets that his cnuntrj-women only consider "the 
[ drapery of the species and never cast away a thought on those ornaments of the mind, llml 
I make persons illustrious in themselves and useful to otliers.'' (S. 15.) Lace and ribbons, 
I silver and gold galloons, witJi the like gewgaws, make a stronger impression on the weak 
I minds of women than inward ornaments, and a young lady who was very warmly solicited 
I by two lovers, preferred the one who very luckily hotliought himsptf of -adding a '^nper- 
I uumerary \uw to Iiis liveries.'' (S, 15.) -Talk of a new-married couple, and you immediately 
[ bear, whether they keep their coach and si^e. or eat in plate. Mention the name of au 
I absent lady, and it is ten to one but you learn something of her gown and petticoat. A ball 
L great help to discourse, and a birtb-day fiimishe-s cunversation for a twelve-month after. 
I A furbelow of precious stones, a hat buttoned wiili a diamond, a brocade waistcoat or 
I petticoat arc standing topics."" (S. lo.) A great many fashionable extravagancies have been 
[imported by the French. This ludicrous nation luvs infect«d all the countries of Kuropc, 
and Adilison heartily wishes, that there wcrv an act of parliauenl fur prohibiting thp 
importation of French fopperies. The war of succession, indeed, has a little decreased thi! 
I intluence of French manners, but many ladies of quality are still addicted to French fashions 
I and follies. Addison remembers the time whfn some of his well-bred country -women kept 
I their vakta rfe chmnbre and received visits in their beds.*) lie himself onc^ paid a visit 
I to one of these travelled ladies, kIio. though wilUng to appear undressed, had painted herself 
[for the reception of her visitors and ruffled her night-gown with great care; but he could 
I not forbear taking off bis eye from her. when she moved in her bed, i<nd was in the greatest 
I confitsion imaginary every time she stirred u leg or an arm. When Addison was writing 
I his contributions to the Spectator, the bidy of i]uality received her visitants at her toilet; 
1 there she was talking politics, «-ith her tressen Howing about her shoutders. and examining 
her face in the glass. "What sprightly transitions docs she make from an opera or a sermon 
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to an ivory comb or a pincushion I How have I been pleased to see her interrupted in an 
account of her travels by a message to her footman I and holding her tongue in the midst 
of a moral reflection by applying the tip of it to a patch 1 — " (S. 45.) ^acity is the 
distinguishing character of the French women, and so the fair ones endeavour to be as 
fantastical or, as they arc pleased to term it, as *'awakened" as possible. But alas, how 
often this sprightliness and gaiety of temper degenerates into levity. Discretion and •modesty, 
which in all other ages have been regarded as the greatest ornaments of the fair sex, arc 
now considered as a sign of a narrow-minded, plain woman, who does not know how to 
behave in the fashionable world. Silence is more ill-bred than anything that can be spoken, 
and even a blush 1 — nothing less imfashionable than thisl (il)id.) 

So we see most ladies pass away their time with trifles: they dress and trim their 
bodies, consult their glass, receive or pay visits, talk about everything they do not understand, 
read an ill chosen book now and then, in short, leave undone those things which they ought 
to have done, and do those things which they ought not to have done. But a woman, who 
chiefly dedicates herself to the family affairs as her proper calling and profession, and besides 
this business, applies herself to the reading of useful books, to reasonable conversation, to 
religious meditation, in a word, a woman, who, in her pursuit of virtue and knowledge, 
makes herself every hour wiser and better than she was before .... V Addison hopes, that 
every one of his fair female readers will often lay her hand upon her heart and consider 
how she is, and how she ought to be. *) 

But there are still other blemishes in the fair sex, which Addison cannot neglect 
mentioning. Whoever has been ])resent at those de])ates, which frequently arise among "the 
ladies of tlie British fishery,'' will look upon eloquence as the most proper art for the female 
sex. All women are born rhetoricians, who exercise their ait to stir up the passions, to deal 
in slander and invectives, or to talk whole hours together about nothing. Look into that bed- 
chamber; do you hear those very harsh words uttered in a smooth, uniform tone? What a 
volubility in reproach! Do you know the angry wife by her head-dress? and the poor man 
beside her, as quiet as a lamb! — he is lying under the discipline of a curtain -lecture. 
(T. 243.) Step hito that company of ladies and listen to that censorious old maid. With 
what a fluency of invention, and copiousness of expression she enlarges upon every slip in 
the behaviour of another ! Enter that dressing room and attend on that beauty, sitting at her 
toilet. How swift her tongue runs over all topics of conversation! Now she is prattling of 
an opera, now of the weather; now she is applying to you, now to her parrot; now she is 
sighing and now laughing, she hates and loves in the same breatli, and that little instrument 
does not get weary of prattling and babbling. Truly, 

women's tongues 
Of aspen-leaves are made. 

(The Wanton Wife of Bath.) 

Addison who is too much charmed with the music of that little instrument, to discourage it, 
will but *'cure it of several disagreeable notes, and in particular of those little jarrings and 



*) To see The women before Khadamanthus, a Vision. G. 158. 
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dissonances wliich wise from anger, ccusorioHsnesR, gossiping, aoi conuctry"; li* will "Imvo 
it iilway«i timed Ity good imturo, tiiith, discretion, and sincerity!" (S. 24(.) 

A dclicieiicy, uo lexs confideraltlc tliuii tlic loquacity nf uiiiniin, is her vanity. It in 
t^te opiuioD of Addison, that nnglish women, indeed, excel those nf all nations in beauty, but 
t}uit tliet'c i* n w^akm^ss in tLeui, to be too uiucli captivated witli tlieir cliamitj, and ulwuy 
to reflect upon netting tliem in tlieir proper lij(bt. Sucli as are gi'acefiil in tbeir »ioti(in«, 
KUcb as bave fine uecks and bosonw, line haniU and arms will not fail to draw the attention 
of Uieir male bcbolderK to tbese clianns. lifts a woman a frusb and heautiful coiiiplcxiou. 
islie will surely find means and ways to cause people to take notice of it, even if she should 
make use of so despera4e a means as Lady Betty Wou'dhee, who hod faUely accused L'i.*ula 
fioodeiiougb before the Justice of Honour of Itaving said, that she was painted. (T. ■i't'i.) 
Dili ala-s, how soon t^ll these charms are defaced by their greatest enemy, time! aud liow 
ridicnlouH the endoavoiir of those faded belles, carefully to coui;eal their age, and always to 
appear younger tlion they really are. {T. 'idi.) 'l"he pasuou for praiRe is very vehement jii 
the fair sex; but unfortunately, they hope for admiration from bi^auty or dress or fashion 
ratlier than from Uiose oinaments, which cauuot be defaced by time or airkness. (S. 73). 
Laughing, singing, dancing, tossing, ogling, snailing. sighing, fanning, fniwning, these are the 
irre-<istJble ortn which women put in practice to cuptivato the hearts of reasonable creature.'! ; 
modesty, discretion, decency, reservedness, and coj-uess are iinfaMluonalde, 'tlie ingredient'* of 
uaiTow conversation and family behaviour." (S. 45.) Addiii'on moxt carneNtly advit^s young 
and beautiful women to avoid as much as possible what ■'eligio^ c^dl^i temptation and the 
world opportunities; for -how many tliousauds have been gradually betrayed from innocent 
freedoms to ruin and hifamy;" and he rejaten to tbem a .«toiy. to show the danger a woman 
incurs by to(3 great ^niliarilies witli a male companion. (S. 19S.) — There are two extremes 
in women, those who arc severe on the conduct of otliers, and thoise who are reKardluKs of tlieir own. 
What a great revolution would there be in the lair sex, if Addison's dream should he fulfilled: if 
all females addicted to censoriousuess and detraction sihouldlose the use of speech, and ifallUiose 
should immediately be pregnant, who in any part of their live* had ran the ha/anl of it: (T. li>a.) 

"'niis, Addison says, ia llie state of ordJnarv' womeu, though I know tlicre are multitude 
of those of a move elevated life and cunvcrsAtiun, that move in an exalted sphere of 
knowledge and virtue, that join all the bcuutte^ ot Uie mind to the ornaments of dress and 
iuspii'u a kind of awe nnd respect iit wx'll an luvt into tlieir male IwhoUlcrs. i hope, Ui 
iucreHrie tlie number of these hy publishing Uiis daily paper, wlucli I shall lUways iuideavaur 
to uiuke an innocent, if not an improving eutertainment, nod by that meiuis at leaol divert 
the minds of my female readers from greater triHet*." (8. lU.) 

Uut Addison ia uot content with poinliog out thosu iui|>crl'oetions and blemittheii which 
are peculiar to the greater part of the sex, uuct to ncommend those tirlncs aud eud)e11ishmeuU 
which tlie whole sex should aspire to; he umkes those perversities too on object of his satire 
which are to be found in single intlividuu.U hi whotKi dianicters they mv a principal 
trait. He, tlierefore, preaentn a gi^'at many jiottraits, all drawn from life and by uo ueaiii 
inferior to those of La Bruyere. How accuiaphahcd is Uic picture of the coiinetti-l She is 
.wholly iskcn up in the adorning of kor perimn; in ever]' posture of her body, air of her face, 
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and motion of her head, you see that it is her business and employment to gain adorers. 
(S. 73.) She does not only give each of them encouragement, but makes every one she 
converses with, believe that she regards him with an eye of kindness. (S. 281.) ''The coquette 
is smiling upon one, casting a glance upon another, beckoning to a third, and adapting her 
charms and gi*aces to the several follies of those that admire her." (T. 120.) Chaucer 
represents a coquette sitting at a table with three of her votaries about her; she smiled upon 
one, drank to another, and trod upon the other's foot which was under the table. (S. 73.) 
The coquette sighs, when she is not sad, and laughs, when she is not merry. **She is a 
great mistress of that art of oratoiy which is called action, and indeed seems to speak for 
no other purpose, but as it gives her an opportunity of stirring a limb, or varying a feature, 
or glancing her eyes, or playing with her fan." (S. 247.) As blameable as coquettry is prudery: 
Lady Penelope Touchwood appears before the Justice of Honour to indict Mr. Chambrick, a 
linen draper, who has gone with her in a stage-coach, for having spoken obscenely w4th an 
acquaintance who travelled with them: he mentioned the word Unen, made use of the term 
smock, talked upon w- edding shifts ; such discourses, too apt to sully the imagination, put the 
lady in such a confusion and embarassment as she had never been before. (T. 259.) No less 
striking is the portrait of the gossip. Mrs. Fiddle Faddle '^launches out into descriptions of 
christenings, runs divisions upon an head-dress, knows every dish of meat tliat is ser^'ed up 
in her neighbourhood, and entertains her company a whole afternoon together with the wit 
of her little boy, before he is able to speak." (S. 247.) But seldom ^ gossip is as good- 
natured as this lady. "Lady Blast has such a particular malignity in h^r whispers that it 
blights like an easterly wind and withers eveiy reputation that it breathes upon." '*Her 
whisper can make an innocent young woman big with child, or fill an healthful young fellow 
with distempers that are not to be named." *'She can beggar the wealthy, and degrade the 
noble" (S. 457). Elizabeth Makebate never fails to come to church on Sunday, but she spends 
her whole time, during divine sendee, in disparaging other people's clothes, and whispering 
to those who sit next her. (T. 259.) Is it possible to imagine a more accomplished blue- 
stocking than Jenny Bickerstaff who, instead of consulting her glass and her toilet for an 
hour after her private devotions, sits with her nose ftill of snulF, and a man's night-cap on her 
head, reading plays and romances? Jenny Bickerstaff, who knows nothing of the skill of dress, 
and is so very a wit, that she understands no ordinary thing in the world? you can oft;en 
see her brother, with his spectacles oil, lacing her stays. (T. 75.) Well painted is the character 
of the demure persons or the depiurrers, as Addison calls them. These women who are not 
able either to close with their lovers^or to dismiss them, should seriously consider, that, if 
the time of life is short, that of beauty is much shorter. (S. 89.) Such women as have 
disappointed themselves by too obstinate a cruelty towards the proper objects of love, generally 
grow fond of lap-dogs, parrots or other animals, a miserable amends for husband and children. 
(T. 121). — But we must abstain from drawing other characters, such as the Gospel-Gossipl 
(S. 46), whose time is wholly taken up by lectures, church-meetings, and preparation sermons, 
and who never knows what her family has for dinner, unless the preacher is to be at it, the 
Amazon, who is the greatest fox-hunter in the country, talks of nothing but hounds and horses, 
kicks her servants out of the room and calls her tradesman a lousy cur. We must likewise 
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ifiite observatcir tif all the weukii<T«Beii uiiil 
OR- tli^ (iiiljlio liff uf woiiieti wlii(;h Iil' [tuiutK 
rnrld Hatching thi^ir preUy huiiiouiK, fashiiuis, 

h the most i-hunuiiiK archue>is." *) He sees 
I the ariHembly, at tlie loy-bhui); hut has hi- 



ahatain from drawing tlie character of the SahiniAnilor , a kind of b«roitio in chaslity, who 
dot'H not care, ■ttlu-thi-r tJie jiernon she convoi'ses with, he bi breeches or in jietticiknt, who 
is a iH-rjietual declnimer ftgHinut jealouny, ati ndniirer of the French good-hrt-edinR, iuitl u. 
ureal stickler for I'reodom iri cuiiverNatlon (S. I'JS), of the CVIehrated i)(>aiity, thf t'emule 
I'andtT etc. 

So Addii^on appears to us as a tuiiHt i 
iniperfeotions of the fair ses. It is, however, i 
tliaii their domestic life. '•He walks about the 
foUwN. tlirtatiitus, rivalries, and noting them w 
them in the street, in the theatre, at cburch, i 
e\«r had nu opportunity of observing them in their private life? ban he ever examined the 
very bottom of the female heart? Did he kniiw. above all, tlie loving wotnuii, the tviider wife? 
Thackeray doubts, whether be ever lost his night's rest or hia djiy's tronijuillity about any 
woman in his life. The only wife, he did know was my Ijaily Warwick — he didn't write 
about. I take it. the same author says, there wouhl not have Iwen much humour in that 
story. Aildison, it is tnie, did not enjoy the ronnuhial bliss, wbitdt he deserved; for uo maji 
in that age of immorality and liceutiousuess had more wortliy notions of marriage than he. 
AddiKon knew, that marriage, foumled on a moral base, wa« the cuuditiun uf the sound and 
happy state of a nation, and that a reformer of manners, if he would )iroduc« a lastiuK 
effect uu liix age, must fix his eyes on this must importunt xiatc u( lir<> whos«> sanctity 
cannot be violated by any nation with impunity. 



On marri^e. 

The debauchery of the court of the Stuarts had spread all over the Cftuntrr. 
Family life was ruined, the sanctity of marriage violated, and adultery ii prvvulent cnstom. 
The king, "to wh<»m honour and shame were scarcely more than light and darkness," had 
bis niislre.ises, anu^ng whom the Duchess of Cleveland was the moat dissolute: thi't woman, 
"not content with her husband and ber roynl keeper, lavished her fondness (m a ci-uwd of 
paramours of all ranks, from dukes to ropedaiicers." The corruption of morals which pi-evuiled 
at the court, infected tlie ai'istocracy, tlie wliole fashionable world. Neariy all men of nuik 
then lived in tuo separate households, in a legitiuuttc, one which was neglected. luid in a 
free, illegitimate one, most properly called a keeping-part, in which they took their pleasui-e 
and delight. Even Samuel Pepys, who. in Iiis diary, 80 oiWu reproves the king's frivolity 
with an honest indignation, does not abstain fmm love-affairs. ThoOKb mai'Hed, he has an 
illicit intercourse with one Mrs. Knipp. The jealousy of bis wife, which he bitterly oimpiains 
of, was near playing him a most disagreeable trick: Mrs. Pepys. convinced of the infediltty 
of her husbmid, though "be did, as he might truly, deny it, and was mightily troubled," 
resolved to revenge herself on him. "About one o'clock, he snya, she came to my aide itf 
the bed, and drew my curtaine open, and with tlifi.tunji rvd hot at tliv vuds, made n« if 
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she did design to pinch me with t^hem, at which, in dismiiy, I rpse up'' etc. ^'Poor wretch, 
he exclaims, writing down this event, I cannot hlame her jealousy, though it xlo vex me tp 
the heart. '^ *) This example will sufficiently prove the lax opinions which men of rank then 
had concerning conjugal fidelity. Unfortunately, ajso the lower clashes of the people were 
infected by this immorality. — As the dramatists are the creatures of their age, the decay 
of marriage best appears by the dramatic works of that time. In all the productions of the 
comic stage, conjugal fidelity is an object of mockery and derision. The character of a 
seducer of manied women is always represented in a favourable light. The breach of the 
marriage-vow is not considered a serious crime; adultery is tl^e calling of a fine gentleman, 
a grace without which his character would be imperfect. All the agreeable qualities are 
always given to the gallant, all the contempt and aversion are the portion of the unfortunate 
husband. **) After the fall of the Stuarts, indeed, a remarkable change to(4( place in the 
manners of the nation. The court of William and Mary gave no encouragement to immorality, 
especially the queen was pious and decent. Under the reign of Anne the nation made further 
progress in moral improvement; but still marriage was far from being looked upon as a 
sacrament, and adultery as a crime. Wives did n,ot consider the family the proper province 
for them to shine in ; nor did husbands think it the yery compass, where to seek for pleasure, 
recrea;tion, and comfort. In spite of the moral regenei:ation wliich the nation then began to 
experience, adultery was still a stain on the character of many married gentlemen. There 
was plenty of such as "^had a little family in most of the parishes of London and Westminster.'^ 
(S. 203.) Addison publishes a letter, written by a mother to a lord, the seducer of her 
daughter (G. 123); it is so moving, so heart-appalling that we might suppose, it had detained 
many a libertine from purchasing the gratification of a moment at so dear a rate. There 
is no doubt, but the endeavours of Addison, to revive the beUef in the sanctity of marriage, 
had a good effect, at least on the middle-class of the nation. The high aristocracy, indeed, 
persisted in their lax principles. When, after the death of Queen Anne, they were not even 
any longer compelled to observe at least an outward decency, the former perversity of 
manners revived at the court of George I, who, by his criminal intercoui*se with the Duchess 
of Kendal and the Countess of Darlington, tlie climbing-pole and the elephant, as the populace 
called these monstrous mistresses of the king, gave his depraved nobility such a proof of 
his disregard of matrimony, that Lady Montague, in tlie latter years of the reign of Gcoi^es I, 
had but too much reason to bewail the decay of maniage. Marriage, she says, is now-a-days 
as much derided by our young girls, as it was fonnerly by our young gentlemen; both 
sexes have perceived the inconveniences of it, and the title of libertine now adorns & young 
woman no less than a young man of quality. In the high aristocracy, for a long time 
afterwards, le mariage a la mode, such as it is represented by Hogarth, was prevalent; 
but the common people had long since altered their opinion about as holy an institution as 
mairiage is. It is the immortal merit of Addison to have contributed to the re-establishing 
of marriage and domestic virtue. 



*) Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pejyg. London 1858. Vol. IV, p. 79. 
*♦) Mac an lay, Essays T. E. Vol. IV, p. Ufc & 160. 
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Thcrft is Tin better mark of a degenerate and vicious npe, lie says, than the ooramnn 
ridiciile whicli is thrown on this state of life. (S. 2f>l.) Marriage is an institution of tiod, 
H Kucred obligation wliidi every body stionld iiciiiiit, Hymen takes bis reTGMf[e on those "who 
tnni his mystwies into ridicule," and those who ImTe most distinguished themsoNes by raillery 
at cuiyugal life, very often ntone for their contempt by chooninR one of the most worthlesB 
pei*Bons for a romp.inion of life. (S. ^^:^0,| Will Honeycomb, "the lilwrtine, tlie homuK ilt 
nieiU" who had made love to evei-j* lady, fnnions for her riches, l>eauty, and birth, th«t 
.ilippftred in town, is at length wedded to a plain country pirl, who has no portion at all, 
bnt promises Inra a giiod heir of strong body and henltliy constitution. A fine comfort, 
indeed! As there is nothing of so great iutport.'Uiee to us, as tlic goml ijualities of Ihu 
woman fn nhom we join emrselyes for life, Addixun is indefatigable in calling to his eonntiynien : 
Be careful in the choice of your companions for life; they often detennine your huppineisH 
to all eternity. Do not choose your husband or wife for beauty, <ir money, or other supei-ficial 
IiartR; he more attentive to the ipiAlities of mind. (T. "illi.) In the time of eourtship every 
man should converse with his mistresH in a wincere manner, and always take care of a 
frankness of behaviour; but uitfortimntely , many a lover, resigning his inclinations and 
undei'standing to the hninour and opinion of the beloved woman, totally disables her to gel 
actpiainted with his character and temi»er, ((i. 113.) On the other side, the lover cannot he 
too inijuisitive and discerning into the faults of the pei-son he loves. (S. aHi.) Not seldom 
a poor tuftid is compelled to cotisnmmnte marriage, or a happy lover denied to do so l>y the 
will of ft rigoi-ous father. OT all hardnesses of hesrt there is none so inexcusable as that of 
parents towards their ehildi-en. An obstinate, inflexible temper is odious upon all occasioiw, 
here it is imnalural. (S. If*].) Head the stoiy of t'onstunlia and Theodosius (S, HUl. and 
you will see, how miserable the severity of a selfish father can render a family. How many 
unhappy marriages might he avoided! The entrance of Hymen's temple is adonwd witli 
garlands of roses and myrtles; but there are two gates at the hack of the edifice, at which 
the couples are let out : the one, guarded by Discretion and Complacency, for those who »re 
happily married, the other, guarded by Levity, Contention, and Jealousy, for those who are 
unhappily mairied. (T. 12n.j 

What are the conditions of a happy mamageV (joodnttttre and evenness of temper 
will give you an easy companion for life, virtue and good sen»e an agreeable friend, love 
and constancy before all a good wife or husband, (S. afJI.) Constancy is iniUapensably 
necessary for such as are united for life; where there is no constancy, the most inHuined 
passion may fall away into coldness and indifference, and the most melting tenderness 
degenerate into haired and aversion. (T. aifi.l Providence has made men and women 
counterparts to one another, and has endowed them with a different temper: the cheerfulness 
and good humour of the wife shall relieve the pains, coiiceni*. and anxieties of the hnsband. 
(S. 13fl.j A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make beauty attractive, wit good- 
uatured, it will lighten sickness, poverty, and affliction. (X. -Jlli.) Women, adonied with these 
virtues, will distinguish themselves as tender mothei-s and faitliful wives; and men of sense, 
possessed of such wives, will never be sorry for having married them. To'both of tliem 
marriage will he a source of the purest pleasures, for a happy marriage has in it all thn 
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pleasures of friendship, all the enjoyments of sense and reason, all the sweets of life. (S. 261.) 
What a delightful thought for a father to have the absolute power in his family, to be both 
king and priest in his patriarchal state. What a great blessing to have plenty of children 
whom he has to provide for, to whom he has to give a virtuous education, and who will 
one day accompHsh all his proud hopes! (S. 500.) How happy a mother in the care of her 
children, to whom she gave birth, how happy in her endeavours to please the person whom 
she looks upon as her honour, her comfort, and her support. (S. 295.) What a charming 
consciousness for consorts to be happy in each other, beloved by their children, and adored 
by their servants. (S. 15.) — Thus Addison paints the pleasures of marriage and the true 
happiness which arises from the friendship and conversation of two select companions. 

But is it not to be regretted that conjugal happiness is so seldom to be found? How 
often matrimony is without any moral foundation; for base motives reduce men and women 
to consummate marriage, and how can a marriage be happy, where the pleasures and 
inclinations of both parties are not the samel (S. 295.) A great enemy to conjugal happiness 
is the ynfe's levity and propensity to pomp and show. Levity is as pernicious to marriage 
as a cheerful temper and sprightliness are beneficial to it. Alas, how many a woman rejected 
the man of sense to associate herself with a person who resembled her in that light and 
volatile humour. The fatal consequences of such a union did not fail. (S. 129.) Many a 
vdfe thinks life lost in her own family, and fancies herself out of the world, when she is 
not in the play-house or the drawing-room ; the death of a child would not be more afflicting 
to her than the missing of an opera. But she who loves to be always in a crowd, and to 
draw the eyes of the world on her, can never be truly happy. (S. 15.) How many families 
are ruined by the prodigality of wives. Eveiywhere the bad habit of pin-money prevails. 
Demands of pin-money are a sign of distrust and passion for profusion. Women may not 
object that this practice is but a necessary precautionary measure, in case their husbands 
should prove churls and misers; for how can a woman tnist her person to one whom she 
cannot rely on for the common necessaries of life I (S. 295.) It is no less pernicious to 
conjugal happiness that wives are employed on things which are not proper to the sex; for 
instance, on politics. Party-rage is the consequence of it, and thus many wives, who are 
formed to temper mankind and soothe them into tenderness and compassion, only aggravate 
the hatred and animosities that reign among men. (S. 81.) But the worst vice of those 
women of vogue and fashion is gaming. Their passions, their understandings, and imaginations 
suffer by this practice. All family-life is ruined. At midnight the wife returns home with 
joy in her face, when she has had good luck at cards; has she been a loser, she comes 
home out of humour and is angry with everybody. "What a race of worthies, Addison 
indignantly exclaims, what patriots, what heroes must we expect from mothers of this make." 
(G. 120.) The family is the proper province for women to shine in. Education of their 
children, care of their families, and love of their husbands are the great qualities and 
achievements of womankind. (S. 73.) 

W^hat a depth of moral depravation opens before our eyes, when we read the paper 
on the widows' club, whose members discuss these two points, How to treat a lover, and How 
to manage a husband. Each of them boasts of her arts and stratagems by which she managed 
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her husband, nntil "she sent Wm out of the house, with his heels foremost" fS. 5R1). In 
reading this pAper we shudder ut the rudeness anil profligtwy of these wretched women, but 
we have forbearance with theui after penising another paper, which is a defence of the president 
of the club. We learn that she was first married, at fourteen, to a husband who insulted 
her, then to Mr. Fiihble, an old man of siAty yeai's who waH nothing to her; after his deatJi 
she married John Sturdy, who neglected her. then a young officer, who ruined her by gambling; 
her lifth husband, a splenetic lord, tormented her. and her sixth, a niggard, would have 
staned lier, had *he not killed him by spending as much money as she could. (S. 573.) 
The matrimoninl state was in disorder and decay, and this was the fault botli of huitbands 
and wives. 

A wife often neglects the means by which she uin preserve or reeall the affection 
of her husband. Above all she ought to take care of her person and dress. A wife should 
always be well dressed and make her person itgreeable; but unluckily, many hoimewivcs are 
never well dressed but when they are abroad, and think it necessary to appear more agreeable 
to all men living than to their hui«bunds. A wife sboulil not be loo sparing of her bUmlislunents, 
nor entertain her husband with indifference and sullen silence; she should conceal all matri- 
monial quarrels from the knowledge of others, in short, she should always study bow lo 
preserve the love of her husband and make herself amiable. (T. M7.) The wife should also 
endeavour to cultivate her mind, and she is the more obliged to do it, llie less her husband 
has employed his time to acijuira knowledge. It is. indeed, an unhappy circumstjince in a 
family, where Uie wife has more knowledge than the husband, but it in butter ko. than that 
there should be no knowledge at all in the whole house; for if there i« ii coxcomb at tJie 
head of the family, wife and children submit their understandings to him and make daily 
improvement in folly and impertinence. If, th<.^refoi-e, it is of great conoeru to a family that 
the nder of it he wise, it is of much greater conHequence. that he be virtuous; for vice is 
of a more pernicious and a more contagious nuture Uuin folly, ((i. ttiri. ) — Another reason, 
why many marriages are not so happy as tliey should be, is the jealousy of the husbands. 
The jealous man, wisliing himself a kind of deity to the persou be love». will be the only 
pleasure of her senses, the only employment of her thoughts. This melancholy paasion 
alienates the affection, instead of engrossing it. To prevent jeahmsy, the wife must never 
dislike in another tlie frailties of her husband, she must be free and open in her conversation 
with him, and discover every secret, and if )>oth these methods fail, she must show him, 
how much she is cist down and nfTlicted for tlie low opinion he entertains of her. (S. 171.) 
Many inconveniences arise from the different ranks of the consorts. How foolish is that 
ambitious man wlio aspires after miiniago wnth a woman of high rank; proud of her uoblo 
birth, she will ti-eat him with contempt. The fate of Sir John Anvil should deter sarh fools. 
His wife has the disposal of his fortune and tlip regulation of all family affnirs ; his childn>n, 
who know the whole pedigi'ee of their mother's family, will soon disdain their father, who 
is more than once entreated to converse us little as possible with tliem. that they may not 
learn any of his nkward tricks. (S. ■^!lil.| — 

Adilison knew very well that mitrriagr i* th« fimndalion of social life, and that he 
could not better recover people out of that state of riwi and folly into which they were fallen, 
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than by his endeavours to explain the very nature of marriage, to repi-eseut the degeneration 
of it in all its "vrickedness and depravity, and to indicate, at the same time, the remedies 
for improving this most important state of life. 

It is to be regretted that Addison, this warm advocate of marriage, did not enjoy 
an untroubled connubial bliss. In 1716, after a long and arfuous courtship, he married the 
Countess Dowager of Warwick, but it is generally believed that this union did not add to 
his happiness. Addison and Lady Wanvick had been country neighbours : Addison had occui)ied 
a small dwelling at Chelsea, and the Countess Dowager resided at Holland House. He first 
became acquainted with her by being tutor to her son. '^The great wit and scholar tried to 
allure the young Lord from the fashionable amusements of beating watchmen, breaking windows, 
and rolling women in hogsheads down Holbom Hill, to the study of letters and Uie practice 
of virtue. *) After his marriage with his Charlotte he fixed his abode at Holland House, 
but it is quaintly said, though Holland House was so large a mansion, yet it could not contain 
Mr. Addison, the Countess and one guest. Peace. **) A tradition has represented Addison^s 
wife as an arrogant and imperious woman, and it is told of Addison, that he used to go to 
a coffee-house at Kensington to drink his solitary glass and thus endeavour to foiget his 
domestic uneasiness.***) Lady Montague writes to Pope: '^Such a post as that (Secretary of 
State), and such a wife as the Countess, do not seem to be, in prudence, eligible for a man 
that is asthmatic, and we may see the day, when he will be heartily glad to resign them 
both." f) We cannot help recollecting the fate of poor John Anvil, and his ambitious love. 
Lady Warwick "always remembered her own rank, and thought herself entitled to treat with 
little ceremony the tutor of her son." ff) It is melancholy to think that the last years of 
Addison who had so much contributed to the improvement of conjugal life, were overclouded 
by domestic vexations, fff) 

From the decay of marriage we learn , how much a nation is in want of a moral 
regeneration, how necessary it is to fill the country with a better race of men. But as it 
will prove impossible to remove the inveterate faults of those that are old, it_ig. the yonng 
on whom a reformer of manners must fix his hopes. The education of youth, therefore, must 
be a chief' object of his labours. 

The education of youth. 

All young men must one day consider, what course of life they will pursue, whether 
that of Virtue or that of Pleasure. Happy those who take an example from Hercules who 



♦) Macaulay, Essays T. E. Vol. V, 151. 
**) Addisoniana I, p. 119. 
♦♦♦) Addisoniana I, p. 166. 

+) Letters of Lady M — ^y W — y M — e: written during her travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa. Vol. IV, p. 36. 

ff) Johnson. 

fff) Addison had a daughter by his wife, who was bred up, it seems, with little veneration for his memory ; 

for a very respectable lady who was educated with her at the same boarding-school, has frequently 

' declared that she was there distinguished by her marked dislike to his writings and unibonquerable 

aversion to the perusal of them. — Addisoniana I, p. &6. / 
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reristing the alluretnentB of PleaHiire, gavo up his heart to Virtue, and became heloved liv 
tlie gods, esteemed by his couutn', and lionoured by pottterity. (T. 97). EduciiUou puts Uie 
seeds of virtue into tlie lieart« of meu, and makes them strong to resist teiiii>tAtion. Kducation, 
therefore, will have a great infliience on iho c<iurse of life a man will choose, whether he 
will prove tisefnl and blissful to his brethren, or lie nx a burthen or dead weiglit ii|Hin hitt 
Bpecies. rufortuuately, the education of youth is frciiueutly neglected or misled. There are 
inuumerable in!ttancc» of elder brotliers and young heirs who s<|iiuider away their tiuic in 
idleness and sloth. In consideration of tlie estates they are bom to, they tliiiik all accomplish ments 
nunffcessar)- for them. Frequently these uotions are iuculcated <m them by tlie daltery ut 
their serTanta or even by those who have the rare nf their education. (S. 13ft.> Tender 
mothers, for iho most part, are unable to educate their sons. They generally take »o uumtIi 
rare of their sous' henith. that they make them good for nothing. Tite one in expert in even- 
kind of 8|iort. nucs all day long ahout tlie u-iiods, since he is able to ride on horse-back or 
to carry a gun upon hJK shoulder; the other lias passed tlie greutur part of Iiih life in the 
nursen': he can make a <ack-]>08HCt better than any uuin in Kuglnud, can criticise on camhrie 
and muslin, and talk an hour together on a sweet-meat. (S. ^7.) BoUi these methods of 
education are severely i-eustircd by Addison. 

Still more mistakes are made in the education of younf{cr brotliers. How umny a 
great family had rather see their children starve like gentlemen, than thrive in a trade or 
profession tliat I;* beneath their rank. At best, tlia boy tries a learned iirofwBsion, but "tiuding 
his genius does not lie that way, his parents giv« turn up at Icugtli to hia own inventious." 
Will Wimble, a youuger brother to a baronet, beuig bred to no buaisess and bom to uo 
estate, lives with h>K elder brother as superintrndeut of his game; be furnishes the whole 
country with angle-i-ods, obliges young heirs with a uet that ho has wiwen, and presents their 
mothers uud sisters with a jMur of garters of bis own knitting, and all bis friends with 
tobacco-stoppers. (S. 108.) However unfit many a ywuiigor brotlier may he for studies of a 
higher nature, why should he not be perfectly capable for the occupations uf trade and 
C"minerc*y Is it not a great pity, that many husy hiinds an^ wholly employed in trilles, that 
many men shoidd be so little Iteneticial to others'/ Most severely .\ddison lnsh«s the pride 
of nobility of those men who never sully themselves with business, but choose ratlier to stai-ve 
like men of honour than do anything beneath tlioir i|iiality. (V. 'ii)i>.) Most iiuporttml lu a 
man and decisive of his happiness of life is the right choice of his c^iliing. In ao great an 
affair of life parents stiould always consider the genius and aldlities of their children more 
than their own inclinations, But the misfortune is, tliat parents are prepossessed uilli a 
particular profession, and tlterefore dexire thoir sons may be of it Most censurable is the 
vanity of pttrents to sec tlieir sons addicted to divinity, law, or physic, tliough each of these 
three great professions is overbunlened with practtlionent lUirl tilled with multitudes of 
iiigenittus geutlemen that stflno one anottier. ■"! very ninch wonder at the humour of parents 
vrhu will not rather choose to plar« their sons in a way of life whei-e an honest industry cannot 
but thrive, than in stAtions whore tlie greatest probity, learning, and gix<d bi-idiO may miscarry." 
"A well regulated commerce is not, like law, physic or divinity, to be overslocki'd with hands, but 
UD tlw cotitrary, Huuriiihes by multitudes, and gives emplojineitt to all its profei^on." (H. 21.) 
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Whatever may be the profession a man takes up, the pursuit of knowledge is 
necessary for every one. A man employing his thoughts on many subjects, or entertaining 
a quick and constant succession of ideas lengthens his time, while a man shortens his time 
by thinking on nothing but a few things. (S. 94.) ** Knowledge is, indeed, that which next 
to virtue, truly and essentially raises one man above another." "Knowledge is the natural 
source of wealth and honour; long life, riches, and reputation are very often not only the 
rewards, but the efiects of wisdom." (G. 111.) But alas, how many men are bom and fade 
away, and leave behind them no traces of their existence, but are forgotten as though they 
had never been. "They are neither wanted by the poor, regretted by the rich, nor celebrated 
by the learned. They are neitlier missed in the commonwealth, nor lamented by private 
persons." (S. 317.) 

With cultivation of the mind exercise of the body must go hand in hand. Mens 
Sana in corpore sanol Labour is absolutely necessary for the right preservation of the body, 
and a strong, healthy body has the most salutary effects upon all the faculties of the mind. 
It keeps the understanding clear, and the imagination imtroubled. The spleen, very frequent 
in men of studious and sedentarj' lives, is only to be ascribed to the want of bodily labour. 
Most conducing to health is riding, an exercise "very much recommended by Dr. Sydenham, 
and described at large in its mechanical effects in the Medicina Gymnasiica'' Mr. Spectator, 
when in town, exercises himself an hour every morning upon a dumb bell that is placed in 
a comer of a room and pleases him the more, because it does everything he requires of it, 
in the most profound silence. When he was some years younger, he employed himself in a 
more laborious diversion, called the amofiax^a (sic!) or the fighting with a man's own shadow. 
It ''consists in the brandishing of two short sticks grasped in each hand, and loaden with 
plugs of lead at either hand." "This opens the chest, exercises the limbs, and gives a man 
all the pleasure of boxing without the blows." (S. 115.) As nothing in nature is more 
inconstant than the British climate, every man should take care that his body be not too 
soft for his climate; in his early youth he should "harden and season himself beyond the 
degree of cold wherein he lives," and inure himself by custom "to bear the extremities of 
weather without injury." "I verily believe a cold bath would be one of the most healthful 
exercises in the world, were it made use of in the education of youth." (G. 102.) 

Besides hardening the body by exercise and exposure, there is another great preservative 
of health — temperance. "If exercise throws off all superfluities, temperance prevents them." 
"Nature delights in the most plain and simple diet. Every animal but man keeps to one 
dish." (S. 195.) Addison takes even the diet of London under his inspection. He exhorts 
his readers to return to the food of their forefathers, to beef and mutton, to banish French 
cookery and French kickshaws, which excite appetite without giving strength, and heat the 
body without nourishing it. (T. 148.) To conclude, as man is a compound of soul and body, 
the education of youth is obliged to a double scheme of duties, to the cultivation of the mind 
and to the exercise of the body. 

It is the opinion of Addison, that the education of the children of the lower classes 
deserves no less regard than the education of those children whose parents live in easy 
circumstances. The charity schools, an institution which, at that time, spread its blessings 
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over the whole nation, ue looked upon by Aililison &» the gloi 
I>ru])er iti«]tiis Ut recover men out of a state of dcgeiiei'ttcy and ilepruYution. He does uol 
iloulit. but the Queen's generosity uoil buuuty will euibrace also these little boys uml girls. 
"A ehiirilj beslowfd on the education nf ho many of her young subjects lias more merit in 
it than ii thousand peusionn to those of a higher fortune who nre in greater stations of life. " 
He hopes tlint all men uf weulUi imd i|uality will contribute to the maiutenaiice and increase 
of these xohooU which i^eem to jiromise an honest and rirttioui^ {losterity. "Iliere will be few 
in the next genei-ation who will not at least he able to write and read, and have not liad 
the early tincture of religion," Nay, Addison wishes, thiit care might be taken of thooe jioor 
creatures too who, at best, are exposed by their mothers to misei'y aud vice, if not killed 
from fear of shame or for tlieir inability to support them. He describes to hia countrymen 
the foundling huspituls of Paris. Madrid, and Kome, and thinks the institution of such bospituls 
in London a subject thnt deserves the most serious consideration. (G. lUo.) 

We now proceed to female education. During the lntt*'r part of the seventeenth 
century, tlie education of women fell to such a low ehh as it had never been at any other 
time since the revival of learning, "Ladies, highly bom, highly bred, and naturally iiuick 
witted, were unable to write a line in their mother tongue without soledsms and faults of 
spelUng, such as a charity girl would now be utihauied to commit" *) The culture of ttie 
fennde mind remained almost tlie same durinjj the tirst ten years of the eighteenth ccnturj-. **) 
AddisoD, rocouuuending t^) women the pursuit of knowledge, says: "it is a pity there should 
he no knowledge i» a family. I am concerned, when 1 go into a great house, where, perhaps, 
there is not a single person that can spell, unless it be hy chance the butler or one of the 
footmen." He is much surprised that learning is not thought "a proper ingredient in the 
education of ijuality or fortune." He is even inclined to believe that for some reasons learning 
is more adapted to the female world than to the male; for, in tlie tir^it place, women -have 
mure spare time upon their hands and lead a more sedentary life;" in Ihe second place, 
''women have tlie natural gift of speech in Kreuter perfection," and the third reason why 
women of quality should apply tliemselves to letleni. is, because their husbands are generally 
strangers to them. ***) Addison presents several instances of females who have disUnguished 
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*■) (juet'u Marif. a womiui uf gi>od ustursi sbilitit^i, who wiu OTrii couiid«<r«tl hj many riuiurnt inc-it hi 
A tupirior wauau, uixve wruU' in u EuglUh Mlilv, vttikb in alili I'xUut u» Iha hlintry %t llir lU^ui^: 
~ThiB bunk wu givtMi tfac Kiug aud I st oar cruwimliou. Marir It" (M«i!.) 
***) Thi' reasuQ why Addison wi'bes womvu to occupy tlicnufUu* in phyniral nrieni^i', in to lii' RoiiKhl fur 
in tlie tnru and fashion nf hit age. wUeli aftir tbe rouodatlan of th« Royal SoHcly (Regili* Soi-|«ta» 
Lnndlni pro tuienlla DatnraU proiDOV^iula, IBMt), add laaae KvwUia't ffrval diicuverie* (IMT), beeaniB 
sliU laOTo addicted to tbe cultiTation of natural pbiluvo^by and nut aaid« all ulber (vieucwi. Mulier* 
in bia Fnmniei lavautea (1678) aatiriiva the occupatiuu «f wiimou iu uatural i<bi]o(i>pby : 
Dma iltrrirt h-Altr luui n mtuLIt invti/r, 
£l Ufutr la wrnrr -ui rforlrorf ilt U villn 
iM'iltr, poHr ftirt birn. f/u ffrmitr tiaiu 
Cttit lom^mw tmtttttt i fail i fimr aur grin rtt. 
(Actc II, IU. 7.) 
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themselves in learning, and have risen to honour and fortune, among them the empress 
Eudocia and Madame Maintenon. But women must also take care of their bodies, must 
exercise and harden them ; for bodily labor is no less beneficial to them than to the male sex. 
'Biding is the best exercise also for women and serves to disperse vapors to which they are 
often subject. (G. 155.) He says nothing about the necessity of dancing for young women, 
but we do not doubt but that he approved of the advice given to parents in N. 67. of the 
Spectator, to plac^ their daughters for some time under the tuition of a dancing-master, that 
they leaiTi so much of dancing, at least, ''as belongs to the behaviour and an handsome 
carriage of the body." 

Such were Addison's opinions on education, and there is no doubt but they have had 
the most salutaiy influence on all those who had the care of the education of youth. A human 
soul without education is ''like marble in the quaiTy which shows none of its inherent beauties, 
till the skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, makes the surface shine, and discovers 
every ornamental cloud, spot, and vein that runs through the body of it. Education, after 
the same manner, when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue 
and perfection, wliich, without such helps, are never able to make their appearance." (S. 215.) 
Every block of marble has in it a statue hid, which is found out by the sculptor; so every 
man, if guided by a suitable education, has the capacity of being a worthy and useful member 
of humanity. '^What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to an human soul." — 
The chief object of a liberal education will be to suppress superstition in the minds' of 
the children; for how dangerous a thing superstition is, how fatal and pernicious in its 
eflfects, every body will know who studies the history of the XVIJth and XVIIIth centuries. 

On superstition. 

The darkest stains in the history of mankind are those innumerable crimes to which 
men were actuated by superstition. There is, however, no doubt, but superstition had 
captivated reason in England less than on the Continent. The witch -law, which had been 
abrogated under the reign of Edward VI, was not only renewed at the accession of Elizabeth, 
but new laws were added, though much less strict than those on the Continent. Still worse 
were the effects of superstition under the reign of James I, when Sir Thomas Browne declared, 
that those who denied the existence of witchcraft, were infidels and atheists. But when 
the Puritans got the superiority in the state, superstition assumed a gigantic form. The 
Restoration produced a change in this matter too. The reaction against the rude severity of 
Puritanism effected a sudden outbreak of ironical incredulity, and disbelief in witchcraft 
became a fashion. No less pernicious to superstition was the scepticism of Hobbes and the 
Royal Society which turned the minds towards the study of the phenomena and the discoveiy 
of the laws of nature. In 1681, Joseph Glanvil, though addicted to a strong scepticism, 
undertook the defence of the dying faith. His Sadducaeus Triumphahis had an extraordinary 
effect. Eminent men, such as Baxter, Henry More, Cudworth, and others took his side. 
Richard Baxter declared, that the man who did not believe in witchcraft, must be a most 
obdurate sinner. But the endeavours of these men had no great success: the belief in 
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iritdicrsft wBs shalran) tlic geniUN of rationalism lind already penetrated 

Buciety. In Iftisa, lliri-c witches w«rr' cxerutert, and uthers are said to have shared the same 

fetff iu Vii-l.*) 

Bnt ITl^ is tiie tiinr, when Addisun ptihliished his moral papers, and a» the belief 
in sorceri- bad not vet expired, when Hntchinson wrote his Essay on Wit«hcralt (171><). it 
is untural. that Adilisou who had tnken npon him to cenisurv tliv fanlts of hie age (T. Ill) 
and to linnisb ijnioranre mit of his country (S. TiS), could by no lueani pnss over in Hilenco 
au BiisrhievoHH a hlenush of mankind a-^ superstition. Bnt we see, at the xanie Hmo, that 
Addti«oii was not altof.'ctlier tivty from tho sujienititions opinions of his age. "When the 
urrcuDivutii. iif sitys. pn-ss B(|uaUy «n both sides, in mattem tliat are indifferent to us. the I 
safent method ix to pve ii|i onrxelvc^ to neithi'i-. It is with this tt-mper of mind that 1 ronoider 
(lie subject of witchcraft." He cannot forbear thinking that then? is an interconrse and commcrw 
■with evil spiritN, Imt when he considers that the- ifjmnjinl and creduhms piuls of the world 
abound most in relations of witcbtraft, and that the pentonx who are nrciised of snch an 
infernal comineree. iirc {leoplo of n weak under»tandiiiR and rra/ed imapination. and that many 
impostnres and dehittions of tbiK nature have lieen detected in at) ngen, he endeavoum to 
fiusiiend his judgement, till be bears more certain accounts than those which have as yet come 
to hi« knowledf^e. "In short, when I consider the question, whether there are snich persons 
in the world as those we call witches, my mind is divided between two opposite opinions, 
or rather (t" speak my thoughts freely i I believe in ften«ral that there is, and ha* been, snch 
A tbinie as witchcraft , but, at the same time, can give no credit to any particular inatance 
of it." (S. 117.) This opinion of AddiNOu, thunfjh prejudiced l>y the superstition of his aj^, 
was still most apt to prevent people from doing mischief. Sir RoKt'f de Coverley, the favourite 
character of Addison, the representative of the enlightened counli^-gentlemon is a bttle sceptic 
in matters cone^ming wite-hcraft, Moll White, an old woman, living on the kniglit's estate, 
had the reputation of a witch all over the country; for her lips were always in motion: if 
she chanced to stumble, sticks <ir straws, lyinR in the figure of a cross befor*! her, were always 
found ; she often cried Amen in a wrong place at church, a certain proof tJiat nhe Vi-as saying 
her prayers backwards: the dairy-maid exerts herself in vain to make butter, if Moll White 
id at the bottom of the chum; a horse sweats iu tlie stable — MoU White has been upcw 
his back: a broom-stick stood behind her door which had carried her hundreds nf nule«; a 
tflhby cat which is re)Mirted to have spoken several limes, eat in tlio chimney comer. Several 
times old MoU had been hniught before Sir Roger for making children Kpit pins, and giving 
maids the night-mare, and the country people would have tlirown her into a pond and tried 
experiments with her every day but for the kuig^it and his nha]ilniu. (S. 117.) When about 
a month after the death of Moll White the wind was so vury high, ibal it blew down tJie end 
of one of his bai-ns, Sir Hoger, in contempt of ihe genenil belief, did not think "that the 
old woman bad any hand in it," lS. :i6fl.) However great the discredit then may have been, 
which was given to witch-stories by the enlightened classes, in the country- they were generally 
believed. "There is seance a villa^ in Knglattd, .Aftdison says, that has not a MoU White i 
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in it," and he earnestly endeavours to deliver the country people from this iiyurious fancy. 
''When an old woman begins to dote, and grow chargeable to a parish, she is generally turned 
into a witch, and fills the whole country with extravagant fancies, imaginary tempers, and 
terrifying dreams. In the mean time the poor vnretch that is the innocent occasion of so 
many evils, begins to be frighted at herself, and sometimes confesses secret commerces and 
familiarities that her imagination forms in a delirious old age. This frequently cuts off charity 
from the greatest objects of compassion, and inspires people with a malevolence towards those 
poor decrepit parts of our species, in whom nature is defaced by infirmity and dotage." (S. 117.) 

With the belief in sorcery and witchcraft that in ghosts and apparitions stood in close 
connexion. — Weak minds fill many places, such as old ruins, vaults, church-yards, castles etc. 
with spectres and goblins and imagine them to be haunted. In the dark evening a faint-hearted 
man will take a grazing cow for a black horse without a head, and will run away when he 
hears a rustling among the bushes. At Sir, Roger^s first coming to his estate, he found that 
a great many rooms had the reputation of being haunted, and, on that account, locked up ; 
he, therefore, upon the death of his mother, ordered all the apartments to be flung open and 
restored to their proper destination, after his chaplain had slept in every room one aifter 
another without being hurt. Addison, finding such ridiculous horrors spread throughout the 
country, endeavours to dissipate the groundless fear of goblins and apparitions, though he 
cannot give himself up to a total denial of the appearance of ghosts, testified not only by the 
traditions of all nations, ancient and modem, but also by the relations of particular persons, 
still living and most worthy of belief. (S. 110.) A soimd imagination, a clear judgement, and 
a good conscience are the greatest enemies to the fear of spectres, and every man ought to 
arm himself against it by the dictates of reason and religion, and if there are really such 
phantoms and apparitions as many wise and good men have believed, he may trust in the 
omnipotence of God without the knowledge and permission of whom **it is impossible for one 
being to break loose upon another." For the most part, the belief in ghosts is implanted in 
tlie mind during childhood, when man is not able to judge of its absurdity, and foolish maids 
inculcate on the minds of children such silly notions. "Were I a father, I should take a 
particular care to preserve my children from these little horrors of imagination, which they 
are apt to contract when they are young, and are not able to shake off, when they are 
in years." (S. 12.) 

A third kind of superstition are those foolish prognostics which subject men to 
imaginary afflictions and additional soitows. Beginning a work on Thursday, spilling salt at 
table, laying knife and fork across one another upon the plate, the shooting of a star, a 
screech-owl at midnight, thirteen in company etc., "there is nothing so inconsiderable which 
may not appear dreadful to an imagination that is filled with omens and prpgnostics. A rusty 
nail or a crooked pin shoot up into prodigies." (S. 7.) Among all men, lovers are most addicted 
to superstition : many men in love grew jiale and lost appetite upon the plucking of a merry- 
thought, while others, who where absent from their mistresses, took comfort from a crooked 
shilling, a crown piece cut into two e^iual pieces, the figure of a heart cut in stone or cast 
in metal etc. (S. 245.) "As it is the chief concern of wise men to retrench the evils of life 
by the reasonings of philosophy, it is the employment of fools to multiply them by the sentiments 
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r BUpentitioii." TAote ia one way to fortify the soul agtunst these t«iT0i8 of 
the belief in tUe firotection of that Being wlio guvenis futurity. Amidst all Ihe oviN of lifo 
he should alwaja he tlie comfort and support of men. {S. 7.) 

The impatience of mou to look iato futurity and to know what accidents may happen 
Iiereiifler. has given birth to divination. Tlicre ure numberliiss arts of prediction among the 
vulgar: some foretell fortune from the Unes of a man's liaud. others from the features of hia 
face; some from the signatures which nature has imiiressed on his body, others from his 
hand-writing nr from the stars etc. Most common is the divination by dreams, and AdtUsou, 
to expoHO the folly and supei'stition of those persons who lielievu iu dreiuus. publishes the 
proji!Ct of au Oneirncritic or an interpreter of dreams. (S. 605.) "It is not to be conceived. 
Addisou says, how many wiznriU. gipsies, and cuaning-meu are di8]ier»ed Uirough ull Uie counties 
und market-towns of (ireat-Britai]i. not tu mention Hie fortune-tellers and astrologers, who 
live very eomfortJibly upon the curiosity of several well-disposcil persons in tlic cities of London 
aiid Westminster." (8.505.) Clarinda, the lady of fastiion, writes down in her journnl : "Went 
ill our mobK to the dumb man, According to appouilment.'' (S. 32^.) This dumb man was 
Dnncan ('ani))bell, far renowned then for bis ai-t of divination, 

Addison, the rL'foniier of the manners of his age, Uiougli himself not five from a 
bias towards Uie general bcUef in wonders, by wluch reason then was captivated, thouglit it 
bill duty to rout out popular errorii and to counterwork aujierHtJlion and all those evih< that 
attend the superstitious follies of mankind. — But let us turn over tiiis dark jiage in the 
ttistory uf humanity, and proceed from thv Kupurstitious follies of that age to its amusements 
and diversions, from fear oud ofllictinn to mirth and laughter. 



Amusements and diversions. 

Among the eul4:rtainmL'nts of modern times the slage lakes the first pbce, ami it 
mighl be, indeed, a perpetual fioimrp of Ihc most nohlc pleafflTII'H, wcri' H IlllVuys m Jiccunlaiicc 
to the demands of morality and reason. But unfortunately, the degr,-kdalion of the stage then 
was H fact which tilled Addison with sorrow and regi-et. We have tiuyrv than one* referred 
to the lewdness of the comedies of that age, which, by representing vice as laudublo and 
amiable, advanced "immorality imd cuckoldom," on which most plays iff that time were futinded. 
Addison, however, hoped that, some time ur other, the lieentiousness of the theatre would he 
restrained, so tliat it might even couuihntc to the adviuicemeDt of morality and lit the 
reformation of the age. (S. 4(li.) Snch hopes will never be fultilled , for no play will Uiko, 
as Bishop Hurd justly olnterveK, that in not adapted to the prevailing manners. ") 

The opera was no less in favour than the drama; but it too snfliciently showed thi' 
corrupt taste of the pobht The Italia-i music had made a gradual pr<.>gre»M upon the English 
sti^e. After Arsinoe had given the public a taste of It^tlian music , Italian operas wore 
translated. The next step was the introducing of ItaUan actors, who sung their p.irts in their 
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own language, while the English actors performed theirs in their native language, at last the 
whole opera was performed in Italian. (S. 18.) It is the merit of Signor Nicolini to have 
shown the English the Italian music in its perfection (S. 405). But even Signor Nicolini, 
though an excellent artist, was obh'ged to comply with the wretched taste of his audience; 
so his combat with a lion (a fellow in a lion's skin) in the Haymarket afforded matter of 
great amusement to the whole town, and poor Nicolini (he acted the part of Hydaspes) knew 
very well, that the lion had many more admirers than himself (S. 13). Still more the stage 
was degi'aded, when a fellow made his appearance, with his face between his feet, or ''raising 
himself on one leg in such a peii)endicular posture, that the other grew in a direct line above 
his head," distorting his body into forms that raised horror and aversion, or when a rareeshow 
or a moving picture was exhibited, or when a latter-dance was performed. (T. 108.) This 
corrupt taste of his countrymen is severely censured by Addison in the Pi-oject of a new 
Opera. (S. 31.) The Expedition of Alexander shall give an opportunity of seeing **the dumb 
conjurer ' (Duncan Campbell), a piece of wax-work representing the beautiful Statira, monkeys 
dancing upon ropes, many foreign birds and beasts, among which an elephant and a dromedary, 
Mr. Powell's puppet-show, the German artist Mr. Pinkethman's heathen gods, and other diversions 
wliich then chanced to be in vogue. The whole opera should not only be acted in Greek 
language, but also by Greek musicians, and — '*this project was received with very great 
applause"! (S. 31.) Such were the amusements then afforded by the stage. 

Let us now consider the popular amusements of those days, as much as we learn 
of them from Addison. That the English, alw^ays fond of sport, had satisfaction in h orse-races^ 
] is not to be wondered at; but that they took pleasure in ^s-race^ too, might not be known 
to every one. Addison's opinion is that the first of these diversions may probably have its 
use, but the other seems to him altogether extraordinary and unaccountable. But the Post-Boy 
of the 11th and 15th of September 1711 did not only advertise a horse-race and an ass-race 
upon Coleshill Heath, in Warwickshire, but also a matoh at giinningi! A gold ring was 
proposed for him who could out-grin all his competitors. Addison (S. 177. Sept. 18.) left 
it to the consideration of those who were the patrons of this monstrous trial of skill, "whether 
or no they are guilty, in some measure, of an affront to their species, in treating after this 
manner the Human Face Divine and turning that part of us, which has so great an image 
impressed upon it, into the image of a monkey." It is said, this paper had such an effect, 
that, immediately after the publishing of it, the proposed grinning-match was laid aside. Such 
was the respect with which Addison's admonitions were received in those days, even in a 
distant country. *) The inhabitants of Bath enjoyed a j^Jiistling-match. A guinea was to be 
confen-ed on the best whistler, that is on him "who could \viiislte"Tlearest, and go through 
his tune without laughing, to which, at the same time, he was provoked by the antic postures 
of a Merry Andrew, who was to stand upon the stage and play his tricks in the eye of the 
performer." And what do you think of a yawninp-match , as it was practised on a twelfth-night, 



*) Addisoniana I, p. 202. — Hettncr in his *'Getchic/ite Her englUchen lileratur von 1660 — 1770^* refers to 
the same example as a proof of the influence of the Spectator, but incomprehensibly enough, he takes 
a grinning-match for a "wttilauj' von tMenscken in J'aiUiricken.*' ( grin falistfiek? ) 
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Among other Christnifts ffinitiols, at tho lioiiae of a very worth; RentlL-man? He that yawUPcl 
widest and. at the same time, bo naturally, an to produce the most yawus nniong the aiiectatoi-s, 
carried home the price of a Cheshire cheese. (S. llfl.) — But the stranRfst oiall diversiouH 
ia to see Nicholas Hart steep. This man who was every year seixed with a periodiwU tit of 
alecpiii);, which hegan upon the fifth of August atui eudetl on the eleventh of the same month, 
gahi^d his livelihood hy it; for h« got money enough from the curious who weut to see liiui 
sleep, t4) Hupport him for a twelve-month. (H. IM.) 

Among the sociable diversions of that age, 4»"C'i'g was most practised, and it K«einsi 
that the proper ohject of dancing, to diKjday Wftuty. was then less ueslected than in our days," 
when dancing is considered an amusing trifle rather tlmn a real art. Fn'uch dancing and 
country-dancing was most cultivnted. Hunt llic S<niirrel, Moll I'ately, kissing dances, and a 
rigadoon seem to have been as fashionable and favourite, (S. 117.) — Besides the balls, 
masfpiunides were fre>iucntly held; but Addi»ton bebevew them dangemns to tlie mannei-ii. 
As whispers, aipieezea, node, and embraces are the freeilums of tlioso 'libidinous assemblies." 
and -tliv whole dexigii of them seems to tertiiinute in ai^nigualions and inti-igiies," he wishes 
that effectual moans might he taken to prevent such meetings. (S. ».) Another time he gives 
us a lively dfscriptiou of such a fashionable amuxcmeut. iu order to ^how how far a masijuemde 
is useful to tlie public, and conseiinently, how far it ought to bo encouraged. (O. 154.) 

We now proceed to gaming, an entertainment usmtl among all classes and sexes. 
Addison thinks it very wonderful, to neo most sensible persons pass away a dozen of hour* 
together in shuFKing and dividing a pack of cards or in thumping the tabic with a dice-box. 
(S, 03 &. (1. 120.) He most eumestly wunis men ngaiust the ill (^^uNequences of gaming, its 
pernicious intlnenee on their bodies and minds. •) Kspecially women are admonished by him 
to moderation and self-ciin.strttint in gaming; they are reminded of the decay of their beauty, 
the hollow eyes, the haggard looks, the pale complexion, these natural indications of a female 
gamester. ((>. 1:^0.) Why do people resort to such pastimesV Are there not enough diversions, 
innocent and useful, at tlie same timeV "A man that bus a tante of music, painting, or 
architecture, is like one (hat has another sense, when compared with sueh as liave no ruHsh 
of those arts. The llorist, the ])la»ter, the gardener, the husbandman, when they are only 
as accom)ilishmeuts to the man of fortune, aiv grvat reliefs to a country life and many ways 
useful to those who are possessed of tliem." iS. O.-l.) 

Another useful amusement of life is the reading of goo<l and ent^^-rtaining books/ 
Addison had promised hi^ female readei-s to name books worth reading, hut as he found thtt 
work he liad undertaken to be very difltcult. he deferred the exM-utiitg of it . :ind advised 
them to keep, tu the mean lime, to the Spectator; for he lluttereil himself to see the Rex 
daily imjiroving by these his speculations. iS. tltj.) As man is a sociable uuinial. he may relax 
liiniself fri>n» the business of the tUy by an iHuocont and cheerful conversation. |S. fl.| The ' 
conversation with a well-choscu friend "eases uml unloads the mind, cUNirs and improves the 
understandiug, engenders ihougbts and knowledge, animates virtue and good resolutions, soothes 
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land allays the passions, and finds employment for most of the vacant hours of life." **Next 
to such an intimacy with a particular person, one would endeavour after a more general 
conversation with such as are able to entertain and improve those, with whom they converse, 
which are qualifications that seldom go asunder." (S. 93.) At last there are a great many 
innocent diversions, very proper to pass away a winter night. Hot-cockles, questions and 

) commands, mottoes, similes, cross purposes, even a party at blindman's-buff, and many other 
spoils and pastimes within doors and by the fire-side are most meriy and innocent. 

So Addison hopes to reform the manners of his age even-by improving the entertainments 
and diversions of his countrymen, and ho does not regi'et anything more than that young 
gentlemen of fortune and quality are so wholly set upon vain pleasures and trifling amusements 
(G. Ill), instead of applying themselves to the study of useful books, or devoting themselves to 
the fine arts, or to other noble diversions. They should not spare any pains, for what at first 
is an exercise, becomes at length an entertainment, our employments are changed into our 
diversions; for our delight in any particular study, art, or science rises and improves in 
proportion to the application we bestow on it; so remarkable is the effect which custom has 
upon human nature. (S. 447.) 

Addison who looks upon himself as ''one set to watch the manners and behaviour 
of his country," does not think it below his dignity to lash any folly, extravagance, and caprice 
of his age : he, therefore, does not only endeavour to improve the amusements and diversions 
of his countrymen, he even takes the fashion in dress under his inspection, and tries to 
subject it to his well-meaning reform. 

Fashion in dress. 

Fashion in dress is so variable a thing, that we may even perceive a fluctuation of 
it during the few years that Addison i^TOte his contributions to the moral papers. ''Unemode 
a d peine ditruit une autre mode, qu'elle eat abolie par une pins nouvelU; qui cede elle-tnthne & 
celle qui la suit et qui ne sera pas la dernihe, telle est noire h'phetiL^' (La Bniyere chap. XIII.) 
Most liable to fluctuations are the fashions in women's wear, and it is to these that Addison 
chiefly turns his attention. "It is my design to keep a watchful eye over evciy part of the 
female sex, and to regulate them from head to foot." (G. 100.) 

Women in all ages have been more careful than men to adora the outside of their 
heads, and there is not so variable a thing in nature as a lady's head-dress. (S. 98.) By 
good luck, the fashion of those ** commodes" (called by the Freucli fontanffe), which made "de la 
tete desfammes la base d'un edifice a plusieurs Hages"^ (La Bruyere), is antiquated. The transition 
from this head-dress — which by means of wire bore up the hair and fore-pait of the cap, 
consisting of many folds of fine lace, to a prodigious height*) — to the ojiposite extreme 
was very abnipt and sudden. The head has regained the beautiful globular fomi which is 
natural to it, and Addison is highly pleased with the coiffure then in fashion. **) He wishes 
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^e fftir wx sTwByn if* vantader "buw iin))ossil]K< it is fur them t» ndil anytliiiiR that cati b^ 
uniamriitHt to \t]inl ik Hlt'eady llie luaMtcrpiucu nl' niiluni." (S. 9K.) Itnl a xliiiit limi' iiftur. 
Addist^ii, to his infinite regiPt, iicrrpive* that womi'ii aili'tu their heads with tMiloiirpd houiis. 
This fashiun kuihi hecHmo so general that some Ku«|ieett'<l tliu hulit-M of showing thi.-ii' jiolitical 
jHincipleH in tlie ililferent colours df their head-ttres^. while Mr. Honeycomh finiKHh'rcii them 
as Ni^uls; )>ut Aihlisdii justly ruferrotl this ilivi-niity of cuhnirii in lhi> huuds tii tht- divi-ntity 
of coinidt'xiiin in the faces of his jH-elty coiintry-woinon. (S. 205.) 

itiit tlicrt; wa^ another fawhiuii wliicli trmihWd Iiiiu muif timii tht* hcnd-ihcKM : tlie 
|>t!tti<.xtat To diitcover the use of tliix inonstrous machine, in its form not unlike the cii))iila 
of St. Paul's, with all its conlagt- and whulehunc, would |)Uzz1e; the infidliliilily even of tlie 
)>o[ie. ((i, 140.) The (ioddess of Vanity is represented hy Addison clothed with a ]ietticoal 
of a prodigious hreadth. |T. Ili3.| Huw many n<aKouahlu womeu wear this niunxlrun* iuveittion 
for tiu other reason but to look as hig and buily as other persons of their i|uality: such in 
the eon:«traiut of fashion! It wa» uf no avail that Addison reminded them of the ^reut :uid 
additiuuul expeuMt* which such fatihion would lirin^ ujiou futherti and husbands, of tlie gxval 
temptation it might pive to vir^ns "of acting in secuHty liked muriivd womuu": the fair tmes 
resolntuly persi^U'd in thin fashion. ~Wouimi may he adonied with furs and feathers, pearU 
and diamonds, ores and silks. The Ij-ux shall cast its gkin at her feet lu make her a tippet ; 
the peacock. paiTot, and swan shall pay cuntrilmtious to her mufT; the sea shall he searched 
for shells, and tlie rucks for gcuis. and evcrj- part of uature furnish out its share towards 
the emhelhshment of a creaturi* that in the iiiust consummate work of it. All this I !ih:ill 
indulge them in; but as for the petticoat I have been speaking of, I neither can uor will allow 
it." (T. 110.) Uiit the ladies could not be convinced of their folly. The petticoat puifed i>ut 
into a most enormous concave and ro.'^e eveiy day more and more. Addison diil not ceane 
lashing this hideous fashion. -Many men of sujierstitious tempeDs. h« says, look upon the 
hoop petticoat as a kind of prodigj- tliat foretells battle and slaughter; I am apt to thiiik, 
it is a sign that multitudes are coming into tbe world, rather than going out of it." (S. \i7.} 
It was not enough, that the petticoat hove atid swelled, ut tbe same timo, it grew shorter 
and short«r (G. 109), nor did the form of its bottom continue the aame; for a* it wa« 
before an orbicular inakf. it now looked, as if it were compressed, {{i. !14.) All the 
pains Uiat Addison took, were in vain; lie did uot succeed in aholisbiug tlie peUicoal, 
and his endeavonrs to reform another part of fvmale di-ess were crowned with no 
better success. 

Addison was much vexed at ih* throwing aside of the tucker or the neck-piece, ihat 
-sHp of tine linen or muslin Uml used to run in a small kind of mfHe round the np|>ernio-st 
verge of the women's stays and by that menus citiered a gn-at part of the shoulders and 
bosom." (ti. 100.) lu Queen Kli/.aheth'» time w.imeu wei-e clothed "down to Uiu very wmts 
and up to the very chin; the following age *li»covered their charms a little more, and in 
pi-uportion as the age i-etined, the dress still sank lower; now women have thrown away liie 
tucker; tbe neck takes in almost half the body; how far do tliey intend to go? Might they 
uot imitate tlie inuocenco of their mother Eve rather than her nakcduessi (li. 100.) But 
reproach and iuvective were the answer to bis well-meant advice. Ouly half a dozru 
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"superannuated beauties" with their antiquated necks, and some "olives and brunettes/' whose 
modesty was entirely the result of their complexion, encouraged Addison in his struggle against 
the naked bosoms. (G. 109.) Nay, when the Evening -Post from July the IStli to July the 
2l8t announced that a placard was published in Home, forbidding women of whatsoever quality 
to go with naked breasts, Addison was afraid that the English ladies would take this opportunity 
f of showing their zeal for the Protestant religion and pretend to expose their naked bosoms 
only in opposition to Popery. (G. IIG.) When, immediately after, Addison was informed, that 
some ladies were willing to throw aside even the modesty-piece, "that small skiit of fine ruffled 
linen which runs along the upper part of the stays before y- and crosses the breasts without 
rising to the shoulders," and "to level their breast-work entirely, and to trust to no defence 
but their oavti virtue" (G. 118), he pleaded again for the tucker and tried to convince women, 
that if they would get husbands, they must not show their charms before maniage, and that 
their being fair was no excuse for tlieir being naked. (G. 134.) "I shall persist in my first 
design, and endeavour to bring about the reformation in neck and legs, which I have so long 
aimed at. Let them but raise their stays and lengthen their petticoats and I have done." 
(G. 140.) But the ladies did not raise their stays: the tender bosoms were hardened against 
the weapons of satire; still long time after Addison they braved both decency and weather. 
Among the several female extravagancies, there is another absurd fashion, which Addison 
severely censures, I mean the custom of the ladies to dress themselves in a hat and feather, 
a riding-coat, and a periwig. These female cavaliers, these hermaphrodites, as he calls them, 
are by no means to his taste. Their design to smite more effectually the male beholders, is 
not even attained by them, for men are more likely to be struck by a figure entirely female 
than by such a one as they may see every day in their glasses. **I hope, therefore, that I 
shall not hear any more complaints on this subject." 

Poor Addison, it is a vain effort to resist fashion. The ladies did not take off the 
hoop-petticoat, nor did they cover their bosoms; they did not even resign the steel-bodice, 
nor the over-high heels, nor the false-rump, though Addison made all these things an object 
of mockery and derision. The belle of the whole eighteenth century had almost the same 
appearance. **lhre fusze steckten in schuhen von atlas oder saminet, icelche in der mitte der sohle 
mil einem zollhohen sielzchen veraehen \caren .... Noch mehr ah der damenfusz war der damenhopf 
mishandelL Denn anf diesein mauerte etch ein kolossaler, mit drahtgestell und rossharwnht unterbauter, 
au8 verschiedenen stockicerken bestehender^ gepuderter, gekleisterter , mit einer masse von bdndertt, 
blnmen und fedem verzierter hartxirm in die Itolie, welcher die Idnge seiner trdgerin nahezn um eine 
elle oder sogar daruber erhdhte, Der aus fischbeinstdbchen aneinandergefiigte korsett-harnisch zwdngte 
schxdtem und arme zuruck, presste den buseii heraus tind schnurte die taille xcespenhaft znsammen. 
Ueber dem ttmfangreichen drahtgestell des reifrocks spannte sich das seidenkleid .... Hals, nacken 
und busen wurden sehr frei getragen. Die geistlichkeit beider confessionen skandalisirte sich hochlich 
uber diese offenherzigkeit, aber meist mit sehr geringem erfolge, Zum statsanzuge der damen gehdrte 
der fdcher.^**) It seems, that the English ladies had an admirable skill in using it; for the 
Exercise of the Fan was numbered among the accomplishments of a well-bred woman. Addison, 



*) Scherr, getchiekte der tleuttchtn frauenwtlt, 11, p. 185. 



afore, milicitKtflly prepoaes to foniul an academy for tlic truning up of young women i 
llic Excmsp (if tlip Fan. What art and skill to handle, to tmfiirl, to discliargc, to lluttcr tbo 
fan I How itpt h llio Uiitler of the fjiii to i-xpresn tlic different affections of tlie ln-llo; tlierc 
is tin- lUipiy tlntter, the modi'st flutter, the tiinuroiiK flutter, the confiwod tlutler etc. If Addison 
only secB the fan of ft disciplined lady, lie knows very well whether she laiighn, frowns, or 
hhishfs. (S, HVi.) Hut the elegant lady would be imperfect without the patches. 'Hie Indian 
IcingH, in their account of Eoglajid. say,- tliat "the women look like angels and would W more 
beautiful than tlie tuin, were it not fur little black spotA that are apt to break i>ut iu their 
faces and sometimcB ri«e iu fery odd flgurei); tlioy wear oflF vory Boon, but when they disappear 
iu one part of tiie face, they are very upt to break out in iinotJier." (S. 50.) The choice and 
an-angeDieiil nf these Idiick nwurhes, cut from court-plaster in vario«.s forms. wa« one of the 
most important secrets of the toilei. *) — Addison is not an enemy to the projter onuunents 
nf the fair sex; on the cinlrnry, as natura has poured upon thorn su tunny chnrms and graces, 
"he would have ihem bestow upon themselves all the ailiiitinnal beauties tliat art can supply 
them witJi, provided it does not intorfere witli, disguise, or pervert those of nature," (T. lllj.) 
Much less attentimi is given by AdJixon to llie dress of his own «ex. The Indian 
kings, when present in Englaud. wnndcr that men. instead uf adorning their beads with featJiers, 
put on sucji a monstrous baxh of hair, whidi covers their heads and falls dn^tii in a large 
fleece below the middle of their hiwrks (S, 50). These large full-bottomed wigs were introduced 
into England soon after tlie Kestoration, and were worn by all men of fashion. •*) It is known, 
that the gentlemen of lhi.s period were altogetlicr beardless. The heai-rt had dwindled gradually 
under the two Charleses, till it was rodoet-d to a slemler pair of whi^kei-s, and hecime ijuito 
extinct in the reign of James il. Hy reading the following pajiers T. 103, S. ;fSl, G. !)7 and 
T, 151 •••) we can form an idea of a well-drrssed gentleman. An embroidered coat, an open 
waislcont ofbrocaile. « plume of feotheni, a pair of silver-fringod gloves, red heels, a diamond 
ling, a flue swnrd-knot. a handkerchief strongly perfumed with musk or oruuge-tlowerwater 
captivated the heart uf nuuiy a co'iuelte. Add to thetie oruaiuents a cane with a transpan'iit 
amiier head, on which n great ]iart of the beau's behaviour depended — for now he was knocking 
it upon bis shoe, now leaning one leg upon it, now whistling with il cm his mouth, — add an 
eye-glass, the u^e of which was not so much designed to make hiin see, an to iiuikv him bo 
sfcn, bj- othen, a snuff-box in silver or agatv. the tapping uf which was studied with gre«t 
care, ftnd yon will have the porti-ait of nn accomplished beau of that age. "However sUghtly. 
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Addison says, men may regard these particularities and little follies in dress and behayiour, 
they lead to greater evils. The bearing to be laughed at for such singularities teaches us 
insensibly impertinent fortitude, and enables us to bear public censure for things which more 
substantially deserve it." (T. 103.) 

Quite different from the fashions of the town are the fashions in the country. Here 
the fashions of the last age are still in vogue. "The rural beaus have not yet got out of the 
fashion that took place at the time of the Revolution, but ride about the country in red coats 
and laced hats, while the women are still trying to outvie one another in the height of their 
\head-dresses." (S. 119.) A lawyer of the Middle Temple who took a journey into the western 
parts of the realm, was surprised at the variety of garbs and habits in the persons whom he 
conversed with; he fancied himself walking in a gallery of old family pictur es. But people 
in the country are not only many years behind -hand in their dress , they also mingle the 
fasliions of the different ages. A tolerable periwig and a quite unfashionable hat, a commode 
of prodigious height and a petticoat of rather modish cii'cumference, are frequently to be seen 
together. When a lady appears in a coimtiy - church in a little head-dress and a hooped 
petticoat, the sui-prise of all is beyond measure. (S. 129.) 

Such was the outside of the contemporaries of Addison; but in nothing had his 
endeavours to improve the manners of his countrymen so little success as in liis struggle 
against the domination of fashion. — 

Conclusion. 

An ingenious author says: **Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for- being 
eminent,'' and, indeed, there is no defence agahist reproach, but obscurity. Joseph Addison was 
not exempted from the fate of all illustrious men ;, but, without caring too much for the stabs 
which his enviers and censurers tried to give his -^-eputation, he hoped for the impartiality of 
posterity, whose privilege it is **to adjust the characters of ilhistrious persons." He flatters 
himself that a future historian will make honourable mention of him. "It was under the reign 
of Queen Anne, he ^v^ll say, that the Spectator published those little diuinal essays which are 
still extant. We know very little of the name or pei-son of this author, except only that he 
was a man of a very short face, extremely addicted to silence, and so great a lover of 
knowledge, that he made a voyage to Grand Cairo for no other reason, but to take tlie 
measure of a pyramid. His chief friend was one Sir Roger de Coverley, a whimsical country 
knight, and a templar whose name he has not transmitted to us. He lived as a lodger at 
the house of a widow-woman, and was a great humourist in all parts of his life. This is all 
we can affinn with any ceiiaiuty of his person and character." We may suppose, that tlie 
natural modesty of Addison inspired him with these humorous words, and that he will have 
cherished more ambitious hopes in the bottom of his heart, but it may never have entered 
his thoughts that he would once be reckoned among '*the greatest benefactors of mankind" 
(Thackeray and Drake), that he would be praised as one who effected a great social revolution 
by retorting on vice the mocker}- which had recently been directed against virtue, so that, 
since his time, the open violation of decency has always been considered the mark of a fool. 



(Macaulay.) This most salutftry reform was not accomplished hy perHonal lampoons or detracting 
pamphlets, but by papers of hiimour and learning, by essays, moral anil divine. Tlio coDtrihutions 
to the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian will ever be invaluable sources for the historj- of the 
civilisation of England in that age, 

"As for his speculations, the future historian will say, according to Addison, wo 
still understand enough of them to see the diversions and cbarncters of the English nation in 
his home; not but that we are to make allowance for the mirth and humour of tlie autlior, 
who has doubtless strained many representations of things beyond the truth, For if we interpret 
his words in their literal meaning, we must snppose that wiimeu of the first quality used to 
pass away whole mornings at a puppet-show; that they attested their principles by their 
patches; that an audience would sit out an evening to bear a dramatical performance 
written in a language which they did not understand; that a promiscuous aBseml>ly of men and 
women were allowed to meet at miduight in masques within the verge of tlie court; with many 
improbabilities of the like nature. We must, therefore, in these and tlie like caues, suppose 
that these remote hints and allusions aimed at some certain follies which were then in vogue, 
ami which at present we have not any notion of.'' 

More than a century and a half have passed, since Addison wn>t« this passage, full 
of wit and humour, and our age is not so far remote from the manners of those days, that 
it will suspect Addison of having i-epresented things beyond the truth. The liislory of the 
mannors of any period is a mirror presented to the present ago. Though we beaiiily subscribe 
to tlie opinion of a constant improvement of mankind, yet many of the I'attlcrs and Spectators 
seem U> be written for our own age. I refer to that shallow atheism whicli spreads more 
and nioi-e among those small dejilers in science who, in their solf-sufficiency, reject the aesistunce 
of a Supremo Being, tu till their minds witli patience, hope, and cheerfulness, to comfort them 
ill tiuies of distress and umictitm, and most of all in the hour ol death. I refer to the 
superstition of our days, and the eager efforts of a large part of the Ttoman Catholic clergy 
to keep men stupid and to revive tlie belief in witchcraft, •) .Much advic« that Addison gave 
his counlr>'meu, is worthy of being considered liy our pR-^ent age; Addison pleaded for the 
institution of foundling hospitals, and even to-dny, in the metropoli-i of the tivnuan Empire, 
the liustoeBs of tlio engelmather, us those are called, who doal in nursing these [wor wretched 
creatui'es for little money, is in a most Hourishing state. Furtlier I refer tu the depravation 
of our stage which, to comply with the corrupt taste of a large part of the public, does not 
hesitate to give admittance to the modem KrencJi drama which, in most cases, is founded 
on adultery, or \a those pieces of trifling contents which have no other purpose but tu display 
pomp and show. *•) Finally I refer to the fashions of our days, to those imaginary oniamenta 
of our la<lie6 which only servo to disfigure them. But it is superfiuous to point out more 



Such modem tlmuiugli-fll wriliiiiiii n» Gnry'* TIttatogm moralit with \\a chuptern uu aiagip aod sorcery, 
ou «xort-itni cU'.. ur Audnrx Gaiiiiiifr't lUodiu JHieandi p/fiuio$ a itarmmt sr« lu high credit with the 
oltnimunUuei, Tu tev Nilipold, tht prgmwHriijft wirdnMnbtats iltt lujritglaiit*iu. Btrtim lliT&. 
It it not tfi bu denied, that, iiinco thv lait fi^w- ypari tiumti immiml FruDch drtmu an* gradiully 
d)>ap|>cariiig fruin thv lists uf onr ttsgoi, *uil Duinu fili mud ulh><r writiira of the luuao (l*iDp loia 
taorv uid more th« apfirubttiun of the pubbc. 
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instances which may easily be adapted to our own age; the reader will not have failed to 
draw his parallel. There is no doubt, but any of the writings of the English poets have been 
more conducive to maintain and correct the morals of the people, than those of Addison. 
They abound with that morality, the London Evening Post says many years after the death 
of Addison, which must ever make them admired by all tlie lovei-s of virtue. They are an 
outline of the mind of their author, who was one of the best of mankind. 

Addison is buried in Westminster Abbey, in Henry the Seventh's Chapel. His ashes 
were long unnoticed, whereas many of the minor poets had superb monuments erected to 
their memories, and it was not until the present century, that his image, skilfiilly graven, 
appeared in the Poet's Comer. '*Such a mark of national respect was due to the unsullied 
statesman, to the accomplished scholar, to the master of pure English eloquence, to tlie 
consummate painter of life and manners. It was due, above all, to the great satirist, who 
alone knew how to use ridicule without abusing it, who, without inflicting a wound, effected 
a great social reform, .and who reconciled wit and virtue, after a long and disastrous separation, 
during which wit had been led astray by profligacy, and virtue by fanaticism."' *) 



*) Macaulay. 
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